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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in writing this foreword to Amina Amin’s 
publication in book form of her thesis, “‘A Study of Herman 
Melville with special reference to the problem of Evil,” for which 
Gujarat Un‘versity awarded her the Ph. D. degree. 


Melville’s Moby-Dick was one of the books which Amina 
Amin had to study in the American Literature course, which J 
taught to her class, When, after taking her degree, she wanted to 
do research and sought my advice on the choice of a subjeect, I 
suggested the present /one. I had been struck by the fact that 
Melville’s preoccupation-almost obsession-with the problem of 
Evil in the world runs like a thread through almost all his works. 
Moby-Dick is an important landmark in the evolution of his 
thought and his quest for an answer to the riddle which faced him. 
I recommended this important subject to Amina Amin because 
she had impressed me as a serious and capable student of litera- 
ture who could do justice to it. She fully justified my confidence 
by producing a thesis worthy of the subject, 


Amina Amin has made a thorough study of all Melville’s 
writings as well as secondary materials and exercised her own 
judgment in depicting the author’s attitude to Evil and tracing the 
influences responsible for it. Since Melville was eclectic in his 
views and widely read, the thoughts and philosophies of many 
countries and cultures influenced him. Besides Christianity, the reli- 
gions which he tried to understand were Zoroastrianism, Islam and 
Hinduism. Amina Amin has made a careful and balanced study 
of all these influences as reflected in his works. Dr. William Mul- 
der, a well-known American scholar, who was one of the exminers 
of Amina Amin’s dissertation, remarks: ‘‘The work is sound, 
comprehensive, intellectually engaging and written with great 
fluency,” He adds: “Of particular value to the non-Indian reader is 
Part 20f Chapter VIII on the Hindu elements in Melville’s work.” 


Vili 


As Amina Amin’s guide, I was responsible for the inclusion 
of the chapter devoted toa comparison of Melville and Hawthorne. ‘' 
Hawthorne’s attitude to Evil bears the distinctive stamp of Purita- 
nism, whereas Melville’s shows other influences. A comparison of 
the two shows in what respects Melville is different from a great 
contemporary who was. also his friend and confidant. The study 
identifies the influences which account for the vital difference and 
“helps to sharpen Melville’s profile’, as Dr. Mulder puts it.; ae 


Ad believe that Amina Amin’s study is scholarly, lucid and 
suitlating and I heartily eoutitonsl it to serious students of 
literature, 


et ee * + 


Secunderabad KR. Chandrasekharan 
November 27, 1988. (Formerly Professor of English, 


Gujarat University) 
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PREFACE 


This book was in the shape of a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the Gujarat University in 1976. Sjnce then a lot has 
been added to the already voluminous bulk of Melville criticism. 
This is natural with regard to a writer who continues to fascinate 
scholars and critics all over the world even today. 


Initially I had wanted to revise the dissertation, incorporating 
as much of the Melville scholarship as possible - atleast that 
which was related to the problem I had undertaken to study in 
my dissertation. But such a project would have entailed a lot of 
reorganization and revision which in turn would have changed 
the nature of the central argument and the shape and bulk of the 
book. I therefore decided only to cut and prune the dissertation 
so as to make it appropriate for a book. 


The line of argument I have taken may not be original. 
However, I hope the present book will be of particular use to 
Indian students who tend to consider Meby-Dick as the only 
work of Melville worth studying. This is not wholly the students’ 
fault. Moby-Dick is usually the only Melville work which is 
prescribed for the American Literature Course in the Universities 
of India. As a result, students fail to recognise the importance 
of the other works of Melville. Works like Mardi, Pierre, The 
Confidence-Man. Battle-Pieces and Clare] contain some of Mel- 
ville’s major pronouncements on Evil. Hence if a student has to 
arrive at a proper understanding of Melville’s approach to the 
problem of Evil, these works need to be studied as closely and 
carefully as Moby-Dick. It is because of this that these works are 
treated in the present study, in a rather detailed manner. 


The title of this study in its origina! form was : ‘A study of 


‘Herman Melville with special reference to the problem of Evil’. 
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The present title emerged out of D, E. S. Maxwell’s sentence in 
his book entitled Herman Melville (Profiles in Literature Series) ; 
“In Nature seeming incompatibles go side by side’, This sentence 
had caught my attention during the course of my Research. I 
found it appropriate for the central argument of this study, that 
Melville shows through his work, that Good and Evil are seemingly 
incompatible; that they exist side by side like an inextricable cord, 
The picture of Herman Melville, along with his signaturc is taken 
‘from ‘Meade Minnigerode’s Some Personal Letters of Herman 
Melville (N. Y. 1969), 


It is customary when citing primary sources to make one’s 
references to the standard editions of a writer’s works, When I 
began my study on Melville, 1 found that except for Moby-Dick 

-and a few of his shorter works, his other works were not available 

in local libraries, The American Studies Research Centre, 
Hyderabad, does have the collected works of Herman Melville. 
But since having the primary materials constantly at hand 
was essential, I had to make do with diverse editions of Melville’s 
‘works which JI purchased mainly from the United States of 
America. These editions offer reliable texts, Details of each of the 
editions are mentioned at appropriate places in the foot-notes. 
Details of the editions of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Novels and 
his Tales and Sketches are mentioned in the foot-notes in the 
chapter entitled : Comparative Study. References to Emerson's 
‘writings are from the Modern Library Edition of his Selected 
Writings (New York, 1950). 


I cannot deny myself the pleasure of expressing here, my 
indebtedness to all those friends and well-wishers who helped me 
first when I was writing my dissertation and subsequently during 
the publication of this book, I begin by expressing my deep 
‘sense of gratitude to my teacher and Research Guide, Professor 
K. R, Chandrasekharan for the care and concern with which 
he guided my Research, encouraging me during those difficult 
moments which are @ part of any Research project and. inspiring 
me to do my best because of his own whole-hearted dedication 


Xi 


to work. I consider myself most fortunate in having him as my 
teacher at the close of my formal studies. I should like to thank 
the Gujarat University, for publishing my dissertation under the 
U.G.C. Research Publication Grant. This book could not have 
been published without the financial aid I received. Professor 
R. A. Malagi, Director, School of Languages and Head of the 
Department of English, Gujarat University, has helped me in 
several ways. I express my sincere thanks to him. I cannot too 
warmly express my gratitude to Professor Digish Mehta, my 
colleague in the department of English, Gujarat University, 
for his enthusiastic advice regarding various aspecis of the 
publication. He made himself readily available even when he 
was under heavy pressure of work, I should like to tender my 
warmest thanks to Dr. Sarwar Khambatta, Department of 
English, St, Xavier’s College, Ahmedabad, for patiently reading 
through the manuscript and offering valuable suggestions. I feel 
greatly indebted to Professor Bholabhai Patel, Head of the 
department of Hindi, Gujarat University, for the keen interest he 
showed in the publication of this book, No Research is possible 
without the aid of a Library. I want to thank here, the American 
Studies Research Centre for offering all the facilities available 
to a Research student. My thanks are also due to the American 
Centre, Bombay, and the Gujarat University Library, for the 
books and Research materials they made available to me. I also: 
wish to thank Narendra Press for undertaking the publication of 
this book. Finally, I express my warmest thanks to my sister Tara 
Amin, for going through the proofs patiently, and spotting many 
errors which I had overlooked, The errors which the book may 
still contain are not due to her negligence but because of my 
failure to detect them. 


November, 1988 Amina Amin 


Department of English, 


School of Languages, 
Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad-380009. 
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The works of Herman Melville provide an illuminating study 
of an imaginative writer preoccupied with the dualities and ambi- 
guities that are a part of the life of a human being. Méelville’s 
works gain greater coherence if examined from the point of view 
of the problem of Evil. This problem can be traced right from his 
catliest attempts at writing, to leis Jast work in 1891. From his 
first piece of writing Fragments From A Writing Desk (1839) 
Melville shows a preoccupation with the complex dualism which 
inheres in creation. The final anticlimax of the Fragments‘is his 
first attempt to portray the tragic reality that underlies dazzling 
appearance. The whole sequence of his works from’ Typee his first 
to Billy Budd his ‘last, shows Melville examining the nineteenth- 
century American society which on the surface appeared organized 
and civilized but which at its roots was corrupt and grasping. For, 
despite the pretence of virtue that characterized its official moral 
codes, society in all its aspects.was founded on hypocrisy, exploi- 


-tation and fraud. It .was Melville’s experience also that in-the, 


civilized world Sin that paid its way could travel freeiy and without 


a passport, whereas Virtue, if a pauper, was stopped at all fron-. 


tiers. What was remarkable about such a society was that its proud 
commodores. senators and judges were the more guilty of inflicting 
misery on their follow -men. 


3 


“In most of his eran more specially his earlier ones, Melville S 


heroes are young innocents who plunge into the world of experi 


ence only to learn that the world is. full of evil hidden: beneath a 
1 : Gb yk td feel 
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thin mask of innocence. And it is the way in which each of these 
heroes comes to grips with this world that gives Melville’s works 
a single vision. His characters do not grow physically. They mature 
emotionally. Melville shows a special liking for the lonely, deserted, 
orphaned hero or the ‘Ishmael’ character who wanders round the 
earth in his search for the Ultimate. He has transformed the 
Biblical Ishmael to suit his own artistic and symbolic needs so that 
Ishmael of Moby-Dick is as much an ‘Ishmael’ as Ahab is or as 
Pierre is or as Jackson of Redburn and Mortmain of Clarel are. 


When Melville returned home, from his South Sea Voyage, he 
saw American society in the process of a great. transformation. On 
the economic front, he saw America dedicated to industrialization 
and mechanization. Though these were aimed at ‘bringing the maxi- 
mum benefit to mankind, they brought in their train conditions 
which, today, Americans have learnt to take for granted but which 
then were causing great misery to the people. And what was 
remarkable was that se ae + 


x industrialism was treated as a value in itself : people 
" encouraged it as the patrons of the Renaissance encou- 

raged art, not doubting that the activity was a great 
one, and made for a higher civilization? 


What kind of a civilization his country was heading'for, Melville 
could very well imagine even when he wrote Typee (1846). By 
the’time he wrote The Confidence-Man (1857), ‘the last of his full- 
length novels, he was so disillusioned with what was happening 
everywhere that the very foundation of his faith in the goodness 
of mankind was shaken. The characters of ‘rhe Confidence-Man 
appear to be types or representatives of the bustling, inventive 
American Middle West but actually they are representatives of an 
appalling human world, a splintered and a wolfish world, wherein, 
as R.W.B. Lewis says, he i + 

a at a a he 


1 Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville (New York : Harcourt, Brace & 
world, Inc., 1962), Ch. 3, p. 40. 
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the ‘crafty and utterly self-regarding denizens are 
intent chiefly on Teueec lg one another.” Bhai} 
On the political front too, Melville’s countrymen were facing 
crucial problems. On one side they were advocating the highest 
principles of freedom and equality for themselves and for all man- 
kind; on the other they were refusing to share those very privileges 
with the Negroes and the Indians of their own country. Added to 
that was their adoption of the policy of, expansion and colonization 
which brought untold misery not only to those whom they were 
out to conquer and colonize but also to. themselves, 


Equally important changes were taking place in the sphere of 
religion. Traditional. interpretations of religion were beginning to 
be seriously questioned. The liberal principles of. Unitarianism were 
replacing the dogmas of Puritanism and Calvinism, The doctrines 
of ‘ ‘original sin” and “innate depravity” were being challenged 
and in their place were being substituted such ideas as the divinity 
and excellence of man. The Americans were caught in a surge of 
optimism. Man, was no longer thought to be governed by the 
doctrine of “predestination” but by “free -will”.. He was suddenly 
looked upon as a creatUre of limitless potentialities who with, the 
help of his scientific inventions. could, challenge and conquer, any- 
thing under the sun. While Melville was himself a champion of 
the freedom of the individual from the shackles of dogma and 
religious conventions, he-knew what, the dangers of, the individual 
free will would be in the extreme. Matthiessen is right when he 


says that 


Melville had envisaged the fate ‘of just: such a man in 
Akab. He had also seen in Ahab the destruction that must 
-overtake the Man-God, the self-appointed Messiah.® 


4 . ’ 
. 2 R. W. B. Lewis, Afterword to’ The Confidence-Man (New York: New 
‘American Library, ‘Inc., 1964), p. 267. 


3 F, O, Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York : ‘Oxford Univer: 
sity Press, 1968), Book JIT, Ch.10, p.459. 
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Melville had himself confessed to Hawthorng, in a letter (June 29, 
1851), his dislike for a man who was. completely dedicated to his 
head and had isolated himself from the magnetic chain of humanity. 


But Melville’s was a “reflective ‘and philosophical mind and 
his love of speculatiye thought always led him away from the evils 
of his sociéty to grapple with greater dilemmas. In his major 
works like Mardi, Moby-Dick. Pierre and Clarcl, Melville asks 
some’ of these questions : What is the nature of Reality 2? Is it 
All Evil or All Good ‘or Pute’ Indifference ? Does the Universe 
have any meaning or is it ruled by meré chance ? Is man a victim 
of predestination or is he free to guide the course of his life ? 
Should the mystery of the Universe be faced in a mood of defi- 
ance and “despair or with acceptance and resignation ? He does. 
not ask or answer these questions directly but dramatically and 
poetically, by translating them into symbolic. forms. This symbolic 

. character of Melville’s.. works has been accepted by most of his 
major. “critics. Melville appears to be more concerned with Projec~ 
ting the contraries of life than offering, solutions to them. 


I 


’ Melville represents those imaginative writers of America who 
were preoccupied: with “the great’ power of blackness’. As against’ 
optimists like Emerson, ‘who’ saw the Universe as beneficent to’ 

mankind, Melville's” Seana made him painfully aware that 
though in many of its aspects this visible. world seems 
formed in love, the invisible spheres were formed in © 
. fright.* 


His greatest work Moby-Dick is an expression of the obverse 
side of transcendentalism. He was always fascinated with ‘the 
blackness of darkness’ and his discovery of it in the works of 
Shakespeare and Hawthorne gave him a shock of recognition and. 
encouraged him to depict it in his major works viz. Mardi,. 
Moby-Dick, Pierre, The Gaplidence: Man and Clarel. 


4 Moby-Dick, (San Francisco : ‘Rinehart is 1967), Ch, 42, p. 192. 
Suqbsevent references to the. text aye. to this edition). 
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Evil and everything connected with it, viz. demonism, Hell, 
Satanism etc. have been the subjects of literature from times 
immemorial. What makes Melville’s portrayal so unique is that he 
‘gtapples with Evil in a totally modern,’ democratic setting and yet 
makes it an’ inexorable’ force, ‘at once physical and metaphysical. 
His characters who face the power of evil do not have the trap- 
pings of royal heroes or religious saints. They are ordinary folk 
chosen from the common ranks of mankind. And it is this aspect 
of Melville’s works that appeals most to the modern reader. 


His life on the’ sea had convinced Melville that “meditation 
and water are wedded forever”. Hence’ in Moby-Dick he depicted 
his ‘search for Truth agaitist the background of the sea. The two 
most’ powerful’ ‘symbols through which Melville probes the mystery 
of the’ Universé are ‘the sea and the White’ Whale.’ Paying tribute 

to paulkington ia ete 23 of Mey Meivalle Saye: Bia 


All 


ce iD prndlenness tone resides. the highest. Guile Haare 
less, indefinite as God -so, better. is; it. to: perish in 

that howling infinite, than be ingloriously dashed upon 

the lee, even if that were, safety” (emer. | 


” W398 ad 
’ ‘ 


he 


| His first six novels show his heroes adventuring at sea in 
quest of an ultimate knowledge and experience, It was Melville’ $ 
belief that the sea inspires man to plunge into the. ‘deepest medi- 
‘tations but the land thwarts his efforts to front the essential facts 
of life by offering him safety, complacency, — conventions and all 
that is kind to his mortality. Most of his lesser , works also have 
the sea as ‘a background with the action taking ‘place’ on a ‘ship 
or a whaler. Melville sees life on a’ ‘ship as a microcosm of life 
on carth for he believes that the wickedness and depravity that 
characterize men on a vessel can be found on a larger scale on 
Jand. Allied to his conception of the sea as an abode of Truth, 
is his conception of the solitary wilderness. The wasteland or the 
desert, immense, desolate and terrifying, is a fit place for the con- 
frontation of Truth. One has to Lage loneliness and terror. while 


AY Ibid., ch., 23, p: ‘105. HG i sent ol 
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traversing these areas. Melville’s poem Clarel shows how various 
people confront Reality in the wilderness of the Holy Land. Thus, 
Clarel stands on a level with. Moby-Dick in so far as it examines 
man’s search for-Truth., Beginning with The Encantadas, a series. 
of ten sketches of the Pacific island group, known on the maps 
as. Galapagos, Melville entered what Ronald Mason,* so aptly calls 
his. “desert phase” in which ‘the power of the sea symbolism 
deserted him and gave place to the imageries of waste and deso- 
lation’ that remained with him till he wrote C/arel. 


. The White Whale symbolizes the inscrutability of the Universe 
which engenders either hostility, defiance and despair or reverence, 
awe and acceptance. But Melville was a pessimist by temperament 
and his wide and varied: experience both .on land and sea con- 
vineed him that. the forces of the Universe were more hostile. than 
beneficent to,. mankind. Hence as Lawrence Thompson, : in: his. 
work Melville's Quarrel with God says, the negative side of Mel- 
ville’s thematic concern «for the meaning of ‘Truth’ is far more 
arresting than” the affirmative. And it was because of this aspect 
of his wotks that Melville. ‘became a writer in “exile in a country 
and in an age guided by tremendous optimistic energy. 


Two distinct approaches to Evil mark Melville’ s works. One is. 
the earlier approach of defiance and timonism as typified by Taji 
(Mardi), Ahab (Moby-Dick) and Pierre (Pierre). These three titans. 
dichotomize good and evil as two distinct aspects of reality. They 
challenge evil’ with a view to destroying it but court disaster in 
the process. Melville’ s later works, i.e., those after Pierre, show him 
leaning more towards ‘acceptance’ of or ‘resignation’ to evil. Tre 
protagonists of bis later works accept good and evil as. two facets. 
of the same Teality. Melville thus moves from the single. vision to- 
the double - = ae Vision that encompasses, both the bright and the 
dark aspects of. man’ s life. In fact, one finds signs of this ‘double 
vision’ in all his works. Byt the works after. Pierre reflect a P argeier 


Consciousness of ‘it, 


£3 © .fihy int? 
6 Ronald Mason, The Spirit Above the Dust (London, 1951), Ch. 13, Pp. 198. 
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This study is an attempt to examine the various facets of evil 
teflected in the bulk of Méelville’s works. To most readers and 
students in India Moby-Dick is the only work of Melville’s worth 
reading or studying. Even works like Mardi, Pierre, The confidence- 
Man and Clare! which contain some of Melville’s major pronounce- 
ments on evil are neglected. This is chieflly because his works are 
loaded with allusions, references and equivocations which stand in 
the way of his most typical works becoming popular. An attempt 
has therefore been made to show how each of Melville’s works is 
a‘fascinating study of an important ‘aspect of evil. A chapter has 
been -devoted to examining the various influences that were respon- 
sible’ for Melville’s concept of Evil. A comparative ‘study. of 
Melville and Hawthorne is undertaken with a view’to examining 
the treatment and scope of the problem of Evil as reflected in their 
works ‘as. also to. determine Melville’s own position in relation to 
his contemporaries, The chapter entitled ‘Philosophical Currents in 
Melville’s Works’ examines briefly the various religious philoso- 
phies Melville became aquainted with and how they helped him 
diréctly” or “indirectly to ‘portray ‘the’ Manichaean ‘struggle ‘between 
Good and Evil in’ Moby-Dick. The second part of this chapter is 
devoted to examining Melville’s’ interest in Hinduism and its 
approach to Evil. An attempt has been made to examine how fat 
Melville’ s approach to Evil is analogous to the Indian viewpoint. 
Taking all these factors into consideration, specially the depth and 
scope of the approach to» the” problem’ of Evil, Melville’s place 
among American writers, ‘as also the writers ‘of the world, has 
isan ‘discussed. aes ah : 


R ; 
$ . a | 
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FORMATIVE INFLUENCES 


Melville’s obsession with the fact;of Evil both in the human 
and natural worlds can be better understood if» one examines the 
various influences which affected him during the years<prior to his 
becoming a writer, and. which:left an indelible mark on his’ perso- 
nality; Among : these. the most, important; were his early family 
background, his religious. upbringing: together with his deep study 
of the Bible, the major conflicts his age was facing; chis life on Nis 
sea: and his vast and varied eeading: 


$1 - 


‘ Born in, New York on August. 1, 1819, Melville was. the second 
son and: third child i in a family of. eight children. His father, Allan 
Melville, was a prosperous Boston ‘metchant,. settled i in New York. 
Both on his,mother’s side, ie., the Gansey oorts who were of Dutch 
descent and on his father’s side, the Melvilles of ‘Scottish descent, 
Melville could boast of illustrious, ancestors. This mixture of, Dutch 
and Scottish blood, in Melville,,.has been stressed to explain. his 
speculative turn of mind. His maternal grandfather, Peter Ganse- 
voort and his paternal grandfather, Major Thomas Melville had 
made a name in the history of their country by their distinguished 
services in the Revolutionary struggle. 


Thus Melville grew up with two decided advantages - financial 
comfort and family status. But these were the very two factors 
which prevented him from arriving at an easy adjustment to his 
country’s changing social and economic pattern wherein family status 
no longer guaranteed the comforts of life. The financial crisis which 
America faced in 1826 shook Allan Melville to a great extent and 
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till 1832. he struggled desperately to keep his business and his family 
from ruin. He died bankrupt and insane in the year 1832 leaving 
thirteen-year-o!d Melville and his family to face near starvation. As 
a result Melville was removed from the Albany Academy where he 
was studying. This was one of the first major disappointments Mel- 
ville faced among the many he had to face during his long life. 
And till-he left his home for his first voyage to Liverpool, he had 
to look persistently for various kinds of jobs to support himself 


- and his family. It was as early as this that Melville had his first 


» 


taste of the heartlessness of the world in which he lived. The theme 
of poverty and the cruel injustices it brought. in its train thus 
found a recurrent expression in his works. Redburn (1849) alone is 
proof of the insight Melville bad acquired as a victim of the eco- 
nomic forces.of. his country. As a creative.artist, so acute was his 
anguish.at the’compulsion to write for:money that he wrote to 
Evert Duyckinck, his friend and editor of “The Literary, World”, 
after writing Redburn (Dec., 14, 1849): 


JT hope Y' shall ‘never “write such a book’ again - p 
f tho’ when a poor devil writes with duns all around as 
«hi him,’ & looking’: over the back of his‘chair - & per- | 
a=.’ ching ‘on’ his pen and ‘diving ‘ in’ his ink-stand —like the ’ 
il devils““about -St:! Anthony - what can TOR expect of 
“10°8 that poor devil ? — What but. a’ beg ggarly © “Redburn ! Y 
~~ And © when he attempts’ ‘anything: higher — God: help » 
1 Shim & save him!' for it ifnot With a hollow purse'as 
 with‘a holes balloon - = ‘for’ a hollow pe makes the 
4 poet sink. OSA 
5c i ae 
AH father’s: “death affected Melville in soothes very crucial 
way. It deprived. him of the emotional security which an adoles- 
cent needs,if he has to grow up into a normal and well-adjusted 
individual. It gave him a feeling of alienation and loneliness, an 
‘Ishmael’ feeling which haunted him all his life and to which he 


———————————— nt 
1 Bleanor Melville Metcalf, Herman Melville : Cycle and Epieyele (Cam- 
bridge :Harvard University Press, 1953), ch.5, D. 71. 
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gave expression in almost all his works. Newton Arvin speaks of 
this feeling of Melville thus : 


In the midst of a general insecurity, the most vital 
embodiment of security, the security of fatherhood, 
was forcibly wrested from him, and the frightening 
sense of abandonment, the reproachful sense of deser- 
tion, must equally have been intense and overwhelming.?. 


Leon Howard also refers to Melville’s obsession with the theme of 
a fatherless outcast and sbows how till he wrote Moby-Dick, 
Melville cealt with it again and again. ; 


He‘had been the deserter in Typee;/ the runway in 
Omoo, the escaped captive in Mardi, the orphan in - 
Redburn and the poor sailor denied a charitable daub - 

- of paint in White-Jacket:, And in Moby-Dick he was 
Ishmael, the homeless. wanderer.* 


No less important was the influence of Melville’s mother on 
his emotional and intellectual make-up. Even if like Newton Arvin 
ot Henry Murray one does not -go deep into the Freudian impli- 
cations of Melville’s relationship with his mother, one nevertheless 
must accept the fact that she exerted ‘a potent influence on him. 
This becomes all the; more clear when one notes the fact, suppor- 
ted by all Melville biographers, that the Melville family had always 
been and was to remain after Allan Melville’s death, a closely-knit 
family with Maria Melville acting as a formidable matriarch. Mel- 
ville’s mother was a_ typical nineteenth-century woman, - coming 
from, an illustrious but provincial family, with all the snobberies 
and hypocrisies such a family would indulge in. If Mrs. Glendinning 
of Pierre is not a ‘carbon copy of Maria Melville she can very 
well- stand‘ as a representative of all the false social values that the 
a Rc ’ ’ Py ‘ d : oad pif isi 
- {2 Newton Arvin, Herman Melvitle (London : Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1950), ’ 

ch. 1, p. 23. 2 

3+ Leon: Howard, Herman Melville (Minneapolis : University of Minnesota 
Press, 1961), p..25.. .° 1) 24 ion td tread 


wie 
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latter cherished and which Melville so effectively satirized in that 
book. Just what kind of a society it was in-which Melville spent 
the early years of his life can be seen from a remark Lewis 
Mumford has made in this connection. 


' In the New York of the early nineteenth century, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan’ Melville can be duplicated 
many times over: Their- correctness, : their. pettiness, 
their shallowness, were the correctness and shallow- 
ness of a venial society: whose pretensions to culture 

and civilization were, on the whole, pretty thio. 
It was ani agreeable society..:..and Mr. and Mrs. 
Melville were just-the sort of people to persuade one 
to eccens its conventions ‘as oe very acme of human 
desire.* 

Another. important: formative inflluence: was Melville’s religious 
upbringing. Although both his grandfather and his father belonged 
to a liberal religious heritage which fused Unitatianism, Arminia- 
nism and Deism} Maria’ Melville inherited the conservative Calvinism 
of the Dutch Reformed Church which drew its inspiration from the 
old Belgic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism and the famous. 
Canons of the Synod of Dort. After her husband’s death she became: 
a member of the First Dutch Reformed Church of Albany, by 
profession of faith. Having been baptized in. the Dutch Reformed 
Church, Melville was instructed both at home and in the church, 
in the principles of Calvinism. All his life Melville must have pon- 
dered over the words of the Canons of the Synod of Dort which 
proclaimed that all, men were conceived in sin and were by nature 
children of wrath, ’ incapable of any savipg good, prone to evil, 
dead in sin and in bondage thereto. The doctrines of Calvinism 

. must also have made him aware of that mysterious something in 
‘the scheme of the universe which is we-inspiring and inscrutable: 
and hence incapable _ of solution. Very early in lile he realized that 
‘much of what he experienced could not be explained jo terms of 
the religion he had been taught. | 


(tea Tek OM tee 


Srewereateak FS “= . a 
4 Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville, Ch. 1, p. 7. bot 
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This religious upbringing had a two-fold influence on Melville’s 
spiritual and intellectual make-up. It prevented him from being 
carried away by the shallow, Optimistic platitudes that a great part 
of the intellectual world of the nineteenth century was advocating. 
It also made him aware of the existence of Sin and Evil. At the 
same time the tenets of Calvinism got so firmly rooted in his mind 
that he not only remained obsessed with them throughout his life 


ae a 


| 


but almost came to the: terrible conclusion that the reality: behind 
<xistence js: ALL EVI)... F, O. Matthiessen is right when he says, 


When he examined the dying Calvinism in which he 
had been brought up; his mind could discover there 
Only the Manichean. heresy; which its founders had 
staunchly repudiated. Its determinism became for him 
the drastic’ distortion that he projected in Ahab’s 
. Career, wherein: there was no Possibility of } regenera=/ 
tion since , there remained ‘noveffectual faith’ in. the 
existence of divine. grace. The seyere, bleak, ‘and. un- 
inspired Presbyterian church of Melville’s experience 
had driven him inevitably, into questioning: even the 
goodness of the Biblical God.°, a ae i 


| Melville could’ not have" remained “unaffected by the various 
forces Which were bringing’ swift changes to his country. The Mel- 
villes'and Gansevoorts belonged to an-old Provincial society, static 
and insular.’ But during the “1840s this land-oriented society was 
beginning ‘to disappear and ‘was’ being replaced by a capitalistic 
Society content with the varrow aims’ of building factories and 
manufacturing machinery and mechanical goods. The earlier plod- 
ding methods of money-making were being replaced by capitalistic 
enterprise. Wealth could now be got by those who were willing to 
exploit the vast resources of their country. The urge to acquire 
new ‘territories and to speculate in land was gaining momentum. 
People were flocking in Jarge numbers from the towns to the cities 
with dreams of making more money, little realizing that all they 
<ould expect from their capitalistic bosses was merciless exploita- 


5 F. O, Matthiessen, American Renaissance, Book II, ch. 10, Pr 458: 
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tion. Countrysides and forests were being: destroyed to make place 
for, factories and furnaces and tailroads. . If the changes that came. 
to New York in the last, year of the century were enough to 
muddle a head. stronger than Rip Van Winkle’ s,. how much more. 
the changes must have, affected Melville on his return from the. 
South Seas, can well be imagined. A mood of optimistic, expecta-. 
tion was in the air, more so as science and technology were looked’ 
upon as the means to a future Utopia. If the majority of the Ame- 
ricans saw this coming of _industrialism as an opening to progress. 
and prosperity and a means for. the eradication of poverty, disease 
and war, Melville. with his characteristic temperament saw it as. 
the beginning of chaos and. disaster. Though his countrymen, did 
not take heed of the, dangers of technology that he. pointed oat 
through his works, they . now realize the truth of what he said a. 
hundred years ago. ‘ 


- This idea of progress. Sieg science gave tremendous confi-, 
; dence. to, the Americans and they began. to glorify. the individual. 
and his inherent potentialities to work for a better future. 


? 
a 


Confidence _ in personality which the popular Byron 

: glorified, in the power and destiny of the individual 
to set up judgments and values even in defiance of 
‘those established by autbority and convention, took 
possession of, people who saw about them tremendous 
human power constructing incredible canals and turn- 
pikes, impressive factories, and magic cities.* 


This confidence in the strength of one’s personality ran parallel to 
the deistic faith in the essential goodness and rationality of man~_ 


kind. Ethan Allan went to the extent of identifying deism with, 
Americanism. He believed that deism would provide America with: 
a republican religion based on Jaw rather than on whims and on 
the dignity and freedom: of' man rather than ‘on his depravity and 


servility. Yet there were many in the country who had their own: 


6, Merle Curti, , The Growth of. American Thought (New York : “Harper 
“and Bros., 1951), Ch, 10, p. 240, 
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reservations. The belief in man’s innate depravity and his servility 
to a God of election ‘and reprobation, though gradually disinte- 
grating, was far too deeply entrenched in the minds of the people, 
to permit all of them to be swept away on the tide of optimism. 
Melville thus found himself in the midst of the struggle between 
traditional Christianity and the spirit ‘of rationalism, 
J ; ot 
The offshoot of the belief in the' dignity and freedom of men 
was ‘the belief in their equality. Just as the American Revolution 
had helped to popularize beliefs like the Natural, Rights Philosophy, 
Deism, Unitarianism, Universalism and Humanitarianism, the French 
Revolution gave energy to American democratic thought. Man was 
not only born free but equal to other men’irrespective of caste, 
creed’ or denomination. America was considered the chosen nation 
where democracy would take roots. The seeds of democracy, it was 
believed, would be carried from this nation to all the other nations 
of the world. From what he has written’ in White-Jacket, it ap- 
pears that even Melville lent support to ae inflated belief of his 


countrymen. | 


. we Americans are the peculiar, chosen people ~the 

Israel of our time; we bear’ the ark of the liberties / 

o. the world. a oo A : 
This is a surprising statement, for two years peli in Mardi, in 
the South Vivenza Chapter (ch, 162) he had very honestly portra- 
yed the plight of the slaves in the very country which trumpeted 
the ideals of liberty and equality. But this ambivalence which we 
find in many ‘of Melville’s beliefs can be explained as the peculiar 
response of a thinker and writer. who found himself caught in the 
tensions of his age. And as Leon Howard Says, these were tensions 


set up by the conflict between the will to believe and 
the need to be shown, between Transcendentalism and 


7 White-Jacket, (Evanston & Chicago : Northwestern — Newberry Edition, 
‘ 1970), ch. 36, p. 151. [Subsequent references to the text, are to this 


edition ]. 
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empiricism in philosophy, between Ose and science, 
between faith and skepticism.®. 5 


If all these Rurrents and cross-currents of thought affected 
Melville both as a man and as a writer, his life on the sea gave 


maturity and depth to his thoughts. How highly Melville thought 


of his experiences on a, whaler can be, guessed from what he 

himself says in Moby-Dick. » ik; 
Sa LI, by any possibility, there fe any as yet. undis- . 
Etre prime thing in me; if I shall ever deserve any 
real repute in that small but high hushed world which 
I might not be unreasonably ambitious of; if here- 
‘after I shall do anything that, upon’ the whole, a man 
might rather bkave done'than to have léft undone; if, - 
at my death, my executors, or more properly my ° 
creditors, ‘find apy precious MSS in’ mydesk, then 
here I prospectively ascribe all the honour, and glory ~ 
to whaling; , for a whale-ship was my Yale College 
and my Harvard.? Eats ay a 


On his very first voyage to Liyerpoo], which he has described in 
Redburn, he learnt more about ,man, andyshis propensity for evil— 
doing. than. ever in his secluded Jife: at, home. The squalor and 
poverty and the inhuman conditions in, which he, saw the sailors 
living, both on the ship and in the port of Liverpool, were enough 
to arouse his indignation against the system which permitted such 
conditions to prevail. It was his life on the sea again, which taught 
him that if much of the evil in the world is man-made and can 
be fought against, the evil which is inherent in the very core of 
the universe and which finds embodiment in the ‘Jacksons, the 
Blands and the Claggarts, is beyond the controljof man. With this 
awareness also came the. realization that traditional religion was: 
inadequate to explain the mystery. of this kind of evil, It was per- 
haps when he was on a whaler while kesping watch at the mast-head,, 
oro 


8 Leon.Howard, op. cit., P. Be oot oe 
9 Mobi-Dick, ch. 24, pp. 109-10, 
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re free rei to his subjective reveries on such, Profound 
Rca destination, original sin, moral responsibility, Evil: 
ae ured, MobpDick provides ample proof of this statemens 
Md yt wi on the sa, while watching the cannibalism of jt, 
saat he realized that evil is nota fact of the human 
world alone but of the natural world as well. It was if tie 
‘boundless immensities’ of the ocean HN he learnt that if evil in 
man is organic so are goodness and nobility. Similarly, he learnt 
that the forces of the universe were not always hostile to mankind 
but often beneficent too. Hence it is that one finds in Moby-Dick 
the ‘double vision’ so artistically held in balance. Many years on 
the sea must have encouraged the mystic strain fa his personality 
which along with his robust sea-faring energy imparted ‘to his 
writing physical power as well as spiritual depth. Once again it is 
in Moby-Dick that-one finds evidence of Melville being a mariner 
ag well as a mystic. As mentioned :earlier,; the sea was a symbol 
of Truth for. Melville. Hence his major ¢rose works have«the sea 
as a background giving them ’a depth and scope lacking in the 
works of his contemporaries. helt rte ; 


creatures that 


fi . ; 

Equally important was the influence of his reading which was’ 
vast though’ discursive. Melville started reading at a late age, after: 
a ten-years’ period of intensive experience with common life. Hence- 
he was able to assimilate and transmute his Tteading thoroughly in 
his writing. He read less for fresh ideas than’ for support for or 
confirmation of his own thoughts. ‘The references and allusions in- 
his works’ prove how wide-ranging his interests were. William Bras- 
well’s list (Melville's Religious Thought) of the writers that Melville: 
is known to have read and who influenced his religious thought, is. 
illuminating. Among these he mentions Biblical ‘commentaries, 
writings of major Christian theologians from: Augustine to Calvin, 
Medieval religious literature, seventeenth-century sermons and meta- 
physical essays, Christian poets specially Milton and Dante, compara 
tive religion and myth-and the writings of the famous sceptics and: 
stoics of the Western world. The influence of the Bible on Mel- 
ville’s thought can hardly be overemphasized, This was one book he. 

tpt M433 ee - ‘ 
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-sead thoroughly and pondered over all through his life. The Old 
Testament had spécial’ attraction for Melville for the experiences 
of his life and his speculations confirmed his belief that the uni- 
verse was presided over by the God of the Old Dispensation 
reflected therein. The marginalia and marking in the books he read 
show how greatly Melville was preoccupied with man’s destiny in 
a hostile universe. He relied heavily on Scripture both for his 
thought and the style of his writing. Nathalia Wright in Melville's 
Use of the Bible points out that . 


parts of Moby-Dick, Pierre, The Confidence-Man and 
Clarel seem to have been written with one of these 
Bibles open beside the author.*° 3 ff 
As Melville grew up and matured he gave up or revised many 
of the beliefs he had acquired early in life. This can specially be 
said about his religious training. But if his works are any indica 
tion they prove to what extent these factors influenced a person 
who always looked forthe Ideal or Absolute in things but was 
always disappointed because such an Ideal or Absolute did not exist. 
What Wellingborough Redburn feels when he leaves his home for 
Liverpool may well apply to Melville. atal 


Talk not of the bitterness of middle-age and after life;: 
a boy can feel all that, and much more, when upon 
his young soul’the mildew bas fallen; and the fruit; 
which with others is only blasted after ripeness, with 
him is nipped in the first blossom: and- bud. And never 
again can such blights, be made good; they strike in 
too deep, and leave such a scar that ‘the air‘of ~ 
Paradise might not erase it.’? I-35 0 LAs wevO A 
10 Nathalia Wright, Melville’s Use of the Bible (New York Octagon Books, 
1974), ch.1, p.11. Ree ye) ph Geeta: SN Saas ee 
11 Redburn, (New York : Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1957), ch. 2, 
pp.9-10, [ Subsequent references to'the text are to this.edition. ]'- 
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Typee 
work ‘Type, published in 1846, was 


received by the American readers in general as a simple, straight- 
forward and humorous account. of the author’s ,experiences in the 
Polynesian Islands. Even the reviews that appeared in the literary 
journals of the time including, the,one by no less a person than 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, expressed the. ae opinion. Typee was consi- 
dered to be a free and effective... picture of barbarian life in an 
unadulterated State that, is rarely found today. The spate of criti- 
cism that ereeted, Melvitle’s, works after 1920 is divided as regards 
the real meaning of the book., At ,one extreme is. a.writer. like 
Charles Anderson, who has tried to prove that Typee is pois 


Herman Melville’s first 


gt 8 cit 


more hee? Shag ose-sibbia 
9 Ea 1 ' 
a faithful delineation Gh land life oad scenery in - 
precivilization Nukahiva,. with the.exception of nume- 


rous embellishments and some minor errors... .): 


it ea | ‘Yt 
What lies at the.core of the book, _he feels, after stripping it of 
its Rousseauistic over-praise of : savage virtues, is a fairly compre 
hensive understanding of ancient Marquesan native culture. At the 
other extreme is a writer like, James Miller? who bas expressed the 
view that Typee signifies the symbolic search for, and. the failure to 
1 Charles Anderson, Melville in the South bstaes (ew York : Dover pubs 
cations, Inc., 1966), ch, 8, p.190, , 


2 James Miller, A Reader's Guide t 
0 Her ‘The 
Noonday Press, 1970), pera n Melile (New York : 
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find an uncontaminated place, a Garden of Eden, away from 
contaminated civilization. 


Read independently of the bulk of Méelville’s writing, Typee 
appeats to the reader as a charming picture of a primitive Utopia 
interspersed with piquant criticism of the burdensome artificialities 
of civilization. Examined as an integral part of Melville’s 
works, it reveals him as an imaginative writer who is struck with 
the contradictions and ambiguities that form a part of the lot of 
mankind and which baffle the mind of a thinker. Hence one agrees 
with Feidelson when he says : 


_..here at the beginning of Melville’s literary career, 
the stuff of his experience seems to hover on the verge 
of the symbolic expansion it was to undergo in Mardi 
and Moby-Dick.° 


Two contradictions caught the attention of Melville during his 
sojourn in the South Seas. ‘They are : the apparently beneficial 
influence of the American and European missionaries, concealing 
the actual exploitation and cruelties perpetrated on the natives, and 
the superiority of the Savage over his civilized counterpart. 


at showing how far these commercial and 
f Europe and America succeeded in carrying 
ds intended to be missionary work actually 
on the inoffensive natives of the 
Idom proclaimed at home. Even 
ely censured as wrong. 


Typee partly aims 
seligious enterprisers 0 
out their mission. What w 
ended in perpetrating enormities 
South Seas. These enormities were se 
when they were revealed, they were mer 


‘Actually, as Melviile says, 


perpetrated in the South Seas upon the 
h pass belief...there is, 
that has navigated the 
o island might be 


the enormities 

inoffensive islanders well nig 
.., many a petty trader 

Pacific whose course from island t 


a memamera rT 21) 0 P . 
3 Charles Feidelson, 5 ymbotism and American Literature (Chicago : 


The University of Chicago Press, 1953), ch.5, p.165, 
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traced by a,series of cold-blooded robberies, kidnap- 
pings, and ‘murders, the iniquity of which might be 
considered almost eee to sink her guilty timbers’ 
to the bottom of the ae | re ee 


This is in connection with merchants. About the missionaries too, 
Melville is equally bitter. 


Among the islands of Polynesia, no sooner are the 
images overturned, the temples demolished, and the 

idolaters converted into nominal Christians, then disease, 

vice, and premature death make. their. appearance. The 

depopulated land is then recruited from the rapacious 

hordes of, enlightened individuals who settle themselves 

within its borders, | and .clamorously announce the 

progress of. the Truth.® 


But people at home are prepared to overlook all this for more 
important is the fact that a community of disinterested merchants 
and devoted self-exiled heralds of »the.Cross are located on the 
very spot that was once defiled by the presence of idolatry, Mel- 
ville’s bitter assessment of the achievement of these enterprisers is. 
that they have civilized the natives, into draught horses and evange> 
lized them into beasts of burden. 
aR apa Hea aoe csi 

The Seni contradiction “Melville” examines in Typee i is that, 

in: his day- to-day living, a. savage.. to whom the amenities ; of a 


civilized .world are denied i is far superior tothe white man. A few. . 


points of. contrast: that. Melville,,.makes; are worth »noting. :-The’ 
greatest source of blessing, next,,to the ‘healthful physical existence” 
of the Typees, lay in the absence of ‘Money’; the root of all evil.* 
As such. Melville says, 


There were no foreclosure “of mnpricaane no protested 
notes, no bills payable, no debts of honour in, Typee; 


_4 Typee, (London : Oxford University Press’ 1950), ch. 4, p.3l: [Subsequent 
references to’ the text, are to this edition,] ; | 
5 Ibid., Ch.26, p.245,  HeRed caper : ee ee 
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no unreasobable tailors and shoémakers, perversely 
bent on being paid; no duns of any descfiption;.. 

no poor reiations,...; no destitute widows with theit 
children starving on the cold charities of ‘the world; 
no beggars; no debtors’ prisons; no proud and hard- 
hea: ted nabobs in Typee;. she 


The evils that the amenities of civilization bring in nas train are 
absent in these teniote Isiands, ”’ 

In a primitive state of society, the enjoyments of life, 
though few and simple, are ‘Spread over a great extent, 
and are unalloyed; but, Civilization, for every advan- 

- tage sbe imparts, holds a hundred. evils in‘ reserve — 

-the heart burnings, the jealousies, the social rivalries, - =° - 
the family. dissensions, and the thousand self-inflicted 
discomforts of refined life, -which make-up, in units” 
the swelling aggregate of human misery,,are unknown 
among these unsophisticated people.’ 


The peace and quiet and the leisure which an inhabitant of ‘the 
Typee Valley enjoyed was lost in the tush; ‘the din’ and the tension 
of a typically industrialized town or city. The economic’ abundance 
which is Nature's gift to the Typees can be had_ by civilized men 
only by hard labour, killing competition and frustration. Religious 
and sexual taboos which are the hallmark of a ’ white man’s life, 
denying him the | natural expression ‘and’ fulfilment of his basic 
appetites ‘and desires, are conspicuously absent i in this Happy Valley. 
The fraternal ‘feeling which pervaded the: island struck Melville as 
a virtue to be carried” to the snobbish and hypocritical America of 
the nineteenth century, ‘Most of all he was struck by the absence 
of any ‘kind of coercion or, , external law. the absurdities of the 
‘taboo’ aside. 7 eS rage 


Tf truth and justice, andthe better principles of our’ 
‘ nature, cannot exist unless enforced by the, statnte-book., 


6 Jbid., ch.17, pp.156-57, 
7 Ibid,, p,154. 
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how are we to account for the social condition of 
the Typees 28, 


asks Melville. It is because, he feels, 


they deal more kindly with each other, and are more 
humane, than many who study essays on virtue and 
benevolence, and who repeat every night that beautiful 
prayer breathed first by the lips of the divine and 
gentle Jesus.° 


Even the cannibalism of the Typees appears mild when compared 
_ with the barbarity of. modern civilized warfare. For, the fiend-like 
skill the white man. displays in the invention of all manner of 
death-dealing engines, the vindictiveness with which he carries on 
his wars, and the misery and ‘desolation that follow in their train 
are enough to distinguish him’ as the most ferocious animal on the 
face of the earthi: Melville cannot believe that the frightful tales 
he has heard about the ferocity of the savages are true. And he 
frankly declares ; that : after . passing a few weeks in the Valley of 
the. Marquesas, te ‘formed a higher estimate of human nature than 
he had ever. before. entertained. 


“Yet. paradoxically Melville-Tommo i is anxious to escape from 
this paradise on earth. And it is in the protagonist’ S urge to escape 
that the. central meaning. of this _apparently frivolous work lies. 
Tommo. wanted . .to escape because he realized that below the mani- 
fold virtues which the, Typees possessed lurked shortcomings which 

no intelligent civilised man could ignore. The Typees were undoub- 

tedly gentle, humane, simple, genial, cheerful, unspoilt and unaffected — 

and many things more but they lacked the most fundamental 
quality that a modern man strives for—that is a mind or a soul, 
The indolent life of the Typees, happy and carefree as it is, lacks 
intellectual 4nd spiritual consciousness. D. H. Lawrence says aptly : 


8 Ibid., ch.27, p.254, 
9 Ibid. 
| 
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Whatever else the South Sea Islander is, he is centuries 
and centuries behind us in the life-struggle, the consci- 
ousness-struggle, the struggle of the soul into fulness. !° 


Between the civilized and the savage there is an unbridgeable gulf. 
However bitter the experiences of civilization has been and how- 
ever false and cruel our mode of life, we have been struggling and 
moving forward. Hence we can be in sympathy With the savage 
and imbibe some of his virtues but we cannot turn the current of 
our life backward to their stage. Melville-Tommo ‘could not, much 
as he admired the savages, so he fled. This acceptance of reality 


on Melville’s part disproves the: contention that Melville was. an 
idealist or a romanticist, 


/ 


7 


Again the: system of cannibalism and tattooing which Melville 
had occasion to witness while he was on ‘the ‘island and to which 
he himself was likely’ to be subjected, suggested to him that the 
primitive Boodness. of a savage existed on. an instinctive level’ and 


that’ from this level could also spring primitive : Hostility This marks 


the protagonist’ s first ‘glimpse into evil. Beneath the placid. surface 
of the charming and the spontaneous could be hidden the ‘tepulsive 
and the horrible: What was revolting was not only thé small value 
the Typees placed’ on’ human life’ but also their total unconcern: 
with ceate to its destruction. Hence, as. Merlin Bowen says, rt 


vy 
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..the final revelation of Re caibalas at ake heart of — 
Fayaway’ s unfallen world comes to Tommo with the 


shock" of’ a’ familiar door’ “opening estas upon 
darkness.’ e 


- In short, even in this Garden of “Eden, where the anaite of the 


Fall pressed lightly, there lurked the serpent of evil. Melville thus 


differs from the primitivists of his time who exalted the Noble 


10 D. H. Lawrence, Studies in Classic American Literature (New York : 
The Viking Press. 1964), ch.10, p.137. ~ 


» 1): Merlin Bowen, The Long Encounter (Chicago? The University of Gycaao 
Press, 1960), p.16. 
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Savage, disregarding his propensity for evil. And UNCONSCio Lg a8 he 
might have been, he projects the double vision - the CXistence of 
Good along with Evil- right from his first work, 

Melville’s attitude is sufficiently clear for one to conclude that 
the reason for his wanting to go back to civilization was Not only | 
the danger of being eaten up by the savages but also having hig 
intellectual and spiritual life permanently arrested in an atmosphere 
of pure instincts, A reversion to a life of ‘Pure senses was not 
what civilized man. needed to escape from his miseries, That would 
lead to stagnation, decay and death. Civilized man ‘needed to 
balance his cares and ‘conflicts with the peace and harmony of 
primitive life, This ‘did not necessarily require a visit to the primi- 
tive lands, One could establish one’s own ‘Tahiti’ in one’s own 
being to which one could revert and from which one could emerge 
With one’s spirit refreshed and ready to face one’s world. Melville’s 
appreciation of the values of the primitives clashed with his year- 
ning for the values of the civilized: world. In this sense Typee 
marks the beginning of the struggle between the ‘head and the 
heart, between the conscious and the unconscious, which recurs 
throughout Melville’ 's works, Evil i is a fact of life of both the primi- 
tive and the civilized worlds. Evil exists but so do the means of 
Temoving it. Critical as he is of the. Christian missionaries in their 
efforts to civilize the heathens,the means he advocates for civilizing 
them are Christian stifedianS to: meiisioxsy 

a4 | 
Let the: ayases ‘te eapilineds but. Habe them with 
benefits, and not with evils; and let heathenism be | 
destroyed, but not by destroying the heathen.?? 


4 


Omoo 


Melville’s. second: work: Omoo. (1847). shows a greater pre- 
occupation with opposites. It.begins where: Typee ends. Omoo picks 
up the thread of the adventures of Melville in the South ees from 

! (GGe t 2n894 
12 Typee, ch.26, p.245, “| 
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the res ‘of his escape from the Typecs. It is written in two parts. 
The first deals with Melyille’s voyage from the Typee Valley to the 
island of Tahiti. The secorid part shows Melville as a beachcomber, 
roving in the Society Islands, in company with his new-found 


friend, Long Ghost, till he left him to board once again the 
‘Leviathan’ bound for Honolulu. __ | 


Read in retrospect, the first part of the book, strikes the reader 
as Melville’s attempt to treat for the first time, a theme which he 
will subsequently exhaust in White-Jacket viz. life-on a ship as a 
microcosm of life in the world. Throughout this part of the book, 
Melville seems tobe at pains°to show why it is that sailors in the 
forecastle of a ship are so rough and callous: The dilapidated condi- 
tion of the ship on which they are sailing in the present instance, 
swarming with ‘myriads of cockroaches and regiments of rats’, the 
dungeon-like appearance of the forcastle, the abominable condition 
of the food stored and supplied, the heartless way in which the 
sick are allowed to die and then disposed of - these and other 
degrading conditions ‘on the ship are enough to arouse the indigna- 
tion of any human being and inspire him’ to revolt. And with an 
jnefficient‘and sick’ captain ‘like Captain Guy who had left the 
command of the unruly crew to his drunken mate John Jermin, 
the ship was pretty near a state of mutiny. Having lived in this 
detestable condition the sailors’ have naturally turned-rough and 
insensible to any finer emotions. An excellent example of their 
crudeness is provided by their behaviour at the time of the, death 


of one of the crew. The dead body has hardly been tossed into 


the, sea, when without bestowing a single thought on the departed, 
the crew become impatient to break open his chest and distribute 


_ jts contents, clothing and all, before the captain should demand it. 


Yet, Melville has, prepared us for this. One cannor expect decent 
behaviour from a group of sailors whose right to receive the basic 
amenities of life has been denied. : © %» © 

Another evil on the ship which Melville briefly touches upon 
jn Omoo and which will be given exhaustive treatment in White- 
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Jacket is that of flogging. Comparing the method of flogging on 
an American or English ship with that of a French ship, Melville 
says that the tough training of bearing manfully, the misfortune 
of being flogged produces its legitimate results. But he adds, 


I do not wish to be understood as applauding the flog- 
ging system practiced in men-of-war. As long, however, 
as navies are needed, there is no substitute forit. War 
being the greatest of evils, all its accessories necessa- 
tily partake of the same character; and this is about 
all that can be said in defense of flogging. 


The second part of Omoo engages the attention of the reader 
considerably. Just as in Typee the underlying current beneath the 
wonderful description of the Typee Valley. and its inhabitants is 
the effort to assert the Superiority, of the.savage life as against the 
civilized, in Omoo the underlying stream — that runs beneath the 
description of, Melville’s adventures in the Society Islands, is.the 
examination of the work of the European Missionaries and traders. 


Melville is frankly critical of the missionaries because there is a.wide 


gap between the aims propagated by them and their actual achieve- 
ment. Conversions in the. Pacific Islands haye been brought about. 
not by appeals to the natives’ reason but by pressures both :physical 
and emotional. The “Great. Revival at. the Sandwich islands”, 
about the. year. 1836: itself came at atime when many of the popu- 
lation were upon the verge of starvation.. 


Moreover, the missionaries in their zeal an 
actually denationalized these people. 
of dress, pronouncing it indecorous 
is unfit for the climate 
seemingly innocent sport 
have become punishable 


d fanaticism have 
.They have changed their mode 
and substituted a costume which 
in which they live. Many pleasant and 
s and pastimes are likewise interdicted and. 
offences; ‘their native festivals have been 


1 Omoo, (Evanston and Chicago : The Northwestern - Newberry Edition, 
1968), ch, 29, p, 108, [ Subsequent references to the text are to this 
edition.] 

2 Ibid., ch.45, p.174, : es eer 


' 


ee 
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suppressed although free from any moral indecency. The effect of 
all this has been lamentable. , 


Supplied with no amusements, in place of those for- 
bidden, the Tahitians, who require more recreation 
than other people, have sunk into a listlessness, Of 
indulge in sensualities, a hundred times more perni- 
cious, than all the games ever celebrated in the Temple 
of Tanee.® 


The depopulatian of the Islands after the arrival of the mis- 
sionaries and foreigners ‘is an equally glaring evil whlch the process 
of civilization has brought about. Melville also refers to the effects 
of drunkeness and the diseases which have been brought by the 
foreigners to these otherwise pure.islands. That the intercourse of 
distant nations ,’should thaye brought upon. these poor, untutored 
islanders such an unprecedented curse is a. dreadful fact indeed. So 
Melville concludes : weeyus clad Geis ete 


temporal felicity is concerned, the Tahitians, are far 
worse .off now, than formerly; ” and although their 
circumstances, upon the whole, . are bettered by the 
presence of the missionaries, the benefits, conterred by 
the latter become utterly insignificant, when confronted 


wu “ 


bethcoslity tae oGorO Diane. ae en ae i 
Who can remain blind to the fact, that, so far as mere 


with the vast preponderance of evil brought about by 
Pea ier a aes : : 
ie see ee 3 Istomiequy pods. PAT aorp reo gabe 

The missionaries. were guilty not merely of bringing misery to 
these innocent people, but also of ‘malpractices which only a resi- 
dent of the region could observe.Though all of them were supposed. 
to spread the teachings of Christ, there was a keen rivalry between 
the Protestant, and Catholic missionaries to the extent that when. 
the French tried to plant a Roman Catholic Mission in the South. 
Sea Islands, the resident English missionaries actually authorized. 
eerie 
3 Ibid., ch.47, p.183. 
4 Ibid,, p.192. a 
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the banishment of ‘these priests. 
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an 


Little wonder that thé ‘natives 


considered these strangers as the “emissaries of the Pope and the 


devil” and therefore, 


not worth jeopardizing their souls for, by 


holding any intercourse with them. In their private lives too, these 
Missionaries were far from ideal. They . lived comfortably in 
handsomely furnished houses. _ 


They looked S atathnin Oh enough abroad; but that 
went for nothing : since, at home, in their retreat, 
they were a club of Friar Tucks; holding priestly was- 
sail Over many a good cup of red pane and rising 
late in the morning.® , 


Hence the praiseworthy reports of the work done in these 
Tegions by the missionaries are not wholly true. Hidden behind 
them are faults big and small, which teveal the fraud practised on 
a people in the name of Christianity. James Miller observes ssl 8 


In all these Senet Tommo- -Omoo-Melville _ dis: 
covets much about man and his many “masks... .In 
Omoo, Melville discovers a single scene which is éble 
to convey some sensé of the true situation behind the 
mask of missionary innocence.... The Royal Mission 
Chapel of Papoar, in its speedy erection and spee- 
dier decay, symbolizes the essential nature of the work 
of the missionaries~— the hasty completion and the 
swift disappearance of their superficial achievement & 


“Omoo offers two important character sketches. One is Lem 
Hardy, ae ‘renegado from Christendom and humanity’, 


and the 
other jis Bembo, the New Zealand harpooner. 


Lem Hardy, an 


Englishman has voluntarily Subjected himself to the practice of 


tattooing. When they first see him, Melville and hi 
gaze upon his embellished face with revulsion 


inspires Melville-to exclaim : 


5 Ibid,, ch.37, p.142, ki ete 
6 James Miller, A Reader's Guide 


is companions 
and horror. He 


to Herman Melville, ch:2," pp.24~25, 
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What an impress! Far worse, than Cain’s-his was 
perhaps a wrinkle, or freckle, which some of our 
modern cosmetics might have effaced; but the blue 
shark was a mark indelible, which all the waters of 


Abana and Pharpar, rivets of Damascus, could never 
wash out.’ - 


Melville’s reaction to Hardy shows once again, how much he abhor- 
ted the idea of a civilized man reverting fully to the savage way 
of life. Hardy’s portrait is striking in another respect too. Along 
with Toby in Typee, he is the earliést of Melville’s ‘foundlings’ or 
‘orphans’’ so numerously scattered’ over his works. All these are 
deserted by their kith and kin and left to wander over the world. 
Toby was 


7 
“ 


one of® that class of- rovers yow sometimes mect at 
sea, who never reveal their origin, never allude to 
home; and go rambling over the world'as if pursued 
by some mysterious fate they cannot possibly elude.® 


And thrown upon the world a foundling, Lem’s 


paternal origin was as much a’ Sas to ae as the se feet 
jhe aaa of! Gale 2 
, ton: FAS. 103 7 
Bemus roses! a diay in embryo’ is an icteclaimable savage. 
Although remarkably quiet: there was a eee in his eye which 
epomets that. he was far from being harmless. ' ; 
nips ibiinsiies7q 983" ba 
é A, aad Pa vase: eed but the; mate more» 
or, less distrusted. or feared him. Nor were these fee- 
lings unreciprocated...,. Hard stories were told about 
him; something, in particular, concerning an heredi-_ 
tary propensity to kill men and eat them.' gS : 


Leena eee EET e ‘ oe me" m4 . 
70moo,%eh.7, pi2t. ¥IqIq Of oat Paliivia™. teed 
8 Typee, ch.5, p.38. 12 noOibA Cyie 
9 Omoo, ch.7, p. 28, 

10 Ibid., ch. 19, as Sia li by Wiad Meee Bi: 


tit rity of fit Sua 
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In Benito Cereno Melville will project a more profound and polished 
study of savagery through the Negroes. 


Mardi 


Whereas in Typee and Omoo one can pinpoint a single centre 
from which Melville attacks the various frauds and shams which 
characterized the Western world, in Mardi it is difficult to do so 
because the book does not have a single theme. Like its predeces- 
sors, the first part of Mardi’ starts as a factual narrative of 
Melville’s experiences in the South Seas. The second part branches 
off into a number of fields of discussion - political, religious, social 
and philosophical - not unified into an artistic whole. 


Mardi, which Melville: began writing in 1847 was published in 
1849. The year 1848 was turbulent not only in Melville’s own 
country but in the whole Western world. An acutely sensitive writer, 
with an imagination like Melville’s, was bound to be affected by the 
events he saw occurring everywhere. These were the English hand- 
ling of the Chartist movement, the contemporary famine in Ireland, 
the implications of the French Revolution, both with regard to 
Europe and the American people and American imperialism in 
Mexico and the Caribbean. At home, he was struck by his coun- 
try’s foreign policy and was disillusioned with his country’s 
politicians. His country was being torn by factional strife in anti- 
cipation of the political conventions of the Jate spring and early 
summer and the presidential election in the fall. The slavery ques- 
tion was causing the Democratic party to split apart into antislavery 
and proslavery factions. All this is reflected in the political chap- 
ters in the book, which Melville was prompted to add to his 
original manuscript which was said to contain only an allegorical 
voyage through the world, as smybolized by the archipelago of 
Mardi, Emphasising Melville’s urge to probe into ‘the nature of 
man and society’, Milton Stern Says ; 


The willingness to conduct his search by means of a 
Perception born of experience in a changing culture 


: 
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is what made. Melville: the great writer he is. This 
willingness, as much or mote than any rejection of 
Calvinism, as much or more than any personal, family 
bitternesses, as much or more than hislove of rhetoric 
-+. 18 what enabled Melville to reach conclusions so 


much more universal than anything produced by most 
of his contemporaries... . 


Each of the seventeen islands, out of ‘the total of eighteen, 
that the voyagers visit in search of the lost Yillah, has a bearing 
on the current events, the eighteenth being. Hautia’s island and 
quite independent of such bearing. But, those in which Melville 
appears. most sweepingly critical are the political and religious chap- 
ters. In the political chapters Melville emerges as a, proud American 
contemplating his country’s affairs with sceptical reservations. He 
‘was not against the deep moralities of democracy itself but against 
‘the illusions that had got entangled with the notion of democracy 

» in his countrymen’s miods. «Melville’s works show an ambivalence 
-where his views about democracy are concerned. Although he was 
basically a champion of the’liberty, equality and fraternity of men, 
he was doubtful if man was morally strong ‘enough to uphold the 
‘principles of «democracy in his day-to-day life.» In’ this connection 


Parrington’s remark appears relevant: “~. “Gd — 
IANS Pay A254 ; tpt aks i 
a Like all the transcendentalists Melville: was a’ demo- 
crat, but his democracy sprang rather from his sym- 
_ pathies than from his philosophy. It. was a democracy 
~ Jearned rather from Ecclesiastes than. from Emerson; 
it sprang from his pessimism rather than from dny 
transcendental faith in the divinity Of man 
‘Works like White-Jacket and “'Moby-Dick contain some of 
Melville’s'mcst optimistic statements about democracy, while Clarel 
‘projects Melville at his most pessimistic. In Mardi: Melville says, 


1° Milton Stern, The fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville (Urbana Me 
University of Illinois Press, 1968), ch.3, p.148, - °° «> a sha 
2 Louis Vernon Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought “(New 
York ; Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc,, 1930), Vol. II, ch.5, p, 265. 
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ief blessing to be poli- 


ime end and chi 
It-is not. the pt nly good as a means, 


tically ,free.. And freedom | is O 
is no end in itself” 
nd ‘misery, that the French Revolution caused, 


I 0c, a 
Perhaps the nav Bapletiat 


prompted Melville. to remind his 


ial than political. And its real feli- 
ared.. That. is of a man’s own — 


individual getting and holding. It is not who rules the 
state, but who rules me. . Now, though far and . 
wide, to ‘keep equal pace with the times, great reforms, 
of a verity, be needed, nowhere are bloody revolutions 
And though all evils may be assuaged, . 


required. . : yb , 
all evils chntiot be done away. For evil is the chro- : 


nic malady of the UnIVEISE, ‘and checked in one place, 
breaks forth’ i in another.” 


freedom is more soci 
city is not, to be sh 


What Melville wants to stress is that no political system, monarchy , 
or republic, . and no social condition, slavery or freedom, will eradi- 
cate the evi] in the human world. The last two sentences’ of the above 
quotation are remarkable in so far as they express Melville’s accep- 
tance of Evil, as an implacable fact of life. Although as stated 
earlier, Melville’s approach to,Evil in his earlier works,is charac- 
terized by anger and defiance, pieerments like these keep: recurs 
all ihrem ae works of this peenee 

The sremtest cbitiadictida that Melville sees in this land of 
freedom is expressed in chapter 157. The’ institution ‘of slavery io 
the land of the free is’ ‘the final paradox that the voyagers find 
existing inthe democratic land of Vivenza. How acutely the Ame- 
fens EF divided in their approach to.the-problem of slavery 

C in Nulli’s reaction to the,sympathy shown to; ts slaves 
by the voyagers, . "i coh eeieae es 


Gea © ii ii A tn ta ree 
3 M 
ardt, (New York ; The New American Library, 1964), ch, 161, , PP. 435-36, 


[Subsequent references t 
© th 
Ibid,, p.437, : € text are to-this edition.) 
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“Incendiaries |’? cried he. ‘Come ye, firebrands, to 
light the flame of revolt? Know ye not that there are 
many serfs who, incited to obtain their liberty, might 
wreak some dreadful vengeance ?....Are they not fed, 
clothed, and cared for ?...Who else may till unwhole- 
some fields but these ? And as these beings are, so 
shall they remain; ’tis right and righteous ! Maramma 
champions it ! I swear it '! The first blow struck for 
them dissolves the union of Vivenza’s vales. The Nor- 
thern tribes well know it; and know me”.° 


Therefore, what starts in the chapter as a passionate zeal for 
the downtrodden ends in a resigned acceptance of things by all 
the voyagers. For they all know that slavery has almost become a 
-necessary evil’ The issue of Slavery figures once again in Melville’s 
later works Benito Cereno and Battle—Pieces. Although | Melville 
always remained an ardent champion of the rights of the Negroes, 
he appears cautious as far as the method of the abolition of Slavery 
is concerned. ; . ? 


To what extent Melville was conscious of the’ stint and hypo- 
‘crisy practised by the upholders of institutionalized religion can be 
seen from the chapters dealing with Maramma and its pontiff and 
practising priests. And if one had to come to any conclusions about 
Melville’s religious feelings one could well accept Babbalanja’ S$ views, 
in the chapters on Maramma as Melville’s own. Much of his criti- 
-cism in these chapters, mainly through the discourse between Pani and 
the youth, is directed against Roman Catholicism or for that matter 
any institutionalized religion, which expected its followers to follow 
blindly what their high pontiff and priests preached i in the name of 
Christ. The sin of indulgence in ‘all kinds of luxury at the cost of the 
misery i ‘and poverty of their followers, misinterpreting the words of 
Christ to ‘suit their own, purposes, excommunicating anyone who 

dared to show any individuality. in matters of réligion, and the 

wide gap that existed between preaching and ,Practising, “ate some 

oS ig ae a aniaeel ole Wee tl 
5 Ibid., pp.440-41. JS.q Gh nigh 
37 Ramon. Bow 6) 7561 
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of the many © Melville spotlights Hk these chapters, iscsi 
to Maramma, there iS Serenia, Mardi s maskless society-a socies 

SE ee ak Lhe a abe ye sash Here the reqj 
ruler is, unlike the high Pontiff in Maramma; Myatie Lovell 
the law is © true brotherhood” Whereas 1n Maramma, people assert 
only the inberert evil nature of man, 10 Serenia, people a 
nan’s imperfect nature, but they do not maintain that he ig 


incapable of goodness. 


vils 


But think not we believe in man’s perfectione Yet, 
against all good, he is not absolutely set. In his heart, 

there is a germ. That we seek to foster. To that we 

cling; else, all were hopeless !° 

island of Serenia who speaks the above 


The old man in the. 
be taken as the central fact of 


words further. states, 
Melville’s. belief. 


what can 


wwe care not for men’s words; we look for creeds 
in actions, which are the truthful symbols of the 
things within. He who hourly prays to Alma but lives 
not up to worldwide love and charity - that man is 
more an unbeliever than he who verbally rejects the 
master but does his bidding. Our lives are our amens q 


eee ie a condition found in the other islands, the one in 
aa Ee kee and will always remain so. But in this 
the happy few a dou and the miserable many do not support 
Or Greed en ualt b eee do not seek to annul reason’s laws 
mingled union eee anarchy. Vice and. virtue form a 
Meee dee tat RC ae alkali. The vicious 
is responsible for hi het are reclaimed. Each i bi 
“of tore ia sath Buy The laws of. Serenia pire 
of fostering happiness ait Henge life in Serenia has more chances 
As mentioned elsey Pigs in based on love and brotherh od. 
; ewhere in this ‘discussi oa «88, SBE ernhooe 
6 Ibid., ch. 187, p,521 $ ‘discussion ‘Serenia’ 1s Melville's 
7 Ibid, p.520, 9 es bid! 
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Conception of a society where ‘right reason’ aad ‘Alma’ unite. The 
contrast between life in the islands of Maramma and Serenia is a 
contrast between life as advocated by institutionalized Christianity 


and primitive Christianity. Melville takes up this point once again 
in Clarel. 


The voyagers visit one island after another in rapid succession, 
and find everywhere a society hidden behind a mask of hypocrisy 
whether moral, religious, ethical, social or political. Lewis Mum- 
ford’s remark in this connection is noteworthy. 


A brave, vigorous spirit presides over. Mardi, apprai- 
sing all the evil and injustice and superstition and 
ugliness in the world-as they masquerade under the 
guise of religion and patriotism and economic pru- 
dence and political necessity. In Mardi, one begins to 
feel Melville’s range, and his depth.® 


The emotional centre of the book viz. the Yillah-Taji-Hautia 
episode, which Melville tried to make a unifying link for the jour- 
ney over the islands of the Mardian Archipelago, is a tenuous one. 
Yet from the point of view of Melville’s thought, it requires close 
study. The Taji-Yillah-Hautia episode has been interpreted in vari- 
ous ways by various critics. Writers likc Newton Arvin, Lewis 
Mumford, Leon Howard and Raymond Weaver find expressed in 
this episode, Melville’s own feelings towards his wife, Elizabeth 
Shaw, before and after their marriage in 1847, For example, Arvin 
says that Yillah is an embodiment of pure, innocent and sexless 
happiness. Hautia, symbolizes the sensual, the carnal, the engros= 
singly sexual aspect of a human being. He further adds, 2 


ee any case the allegory of Yillah and Hautia is 
“strongly suggestive of the passage from an idealized ge 
courtship to the fleshly realities of marriage.® ° 


8 Lewis Mumford, Herman Melville, ch.4, p.66, 
9 Newton Arvin, Herman Melville, p.96 °° 8 = 
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rman Melville : Mariner and Mystic states 


Raymond Weaver ip He 
1US : 


his opinion ti 

Mardi jis a quest after some total and undivined posses- 
sion of that holy and mysterious joy that touched 
Melville during the period of his courtship : a joy he 
had felt in the crucifixion of his love for his mother; 
a joy that had’ dazzled bim in his love for Elizabeth 
j, he was married, and 


Shaw. When he wrote Mard 
his wife was with child. And Mardi is a pilgrimage 


for a lost glamour.*° thas 


rboured for Elizabeth no doubt led to 
Iville’s mind. Trying to treat somebody 
as an embodiment of idealized love under circumstances in which 
it is impracticable to do so, results in tragic consequence for al} - 
concerned. This theme receives its first expression in Mardi which 
is once again taken up by Melville in Pierre wherein We get a 
picture of the disaster the idealistic Pierre meets with, in his abn 

mal relationship with Mrs. ‘Glendinning, Lucy and Isabel. a 


The mixed feelings he ha 
very great conflict ‘in Me 


| However, bearing in mind Melville’s ow ; 
‘isa “chartless voyage” into “the world of the iad”, ind a 
that he wanted to make Mardi a mofe oliitosophical ae 
st seh Ly had been, it is more appropriate to interpret Fy 

rhe Taji aura episode in terms other than merely thé bis : 
ae “ae ae tat of four different characters like Media ih 
historian, in ae amaennanes Yoomy, the poet and Mohi the 
CAE SOS TAO eee aren 
for Yilla is a iat re pctprctation: of the episedc. Taji’s search 
Taji himself or an ‘ideal perfection’ or ‘absolute innocence” 

BE eR oak fiat spotless seeker. B i ( ies 
Yillah from the deadly clutches of . CT a a 
with guilt, For, ‘Taji murders 4 milder rae solu 
Is to say, to obtain Yillah or th Aseria. t0, Fesgngy Yillah. That 

10 Raymond Weaver, ee! Pertestion, Tait; bay si 


Her ¥ pee 
York ; Cooper Squa man Melville ;. Mariner and Mystic (New 


re Publi 
ublishers, Inc,, 1968), ch.J3, p.279 . 
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commit a crime. Again Taji is tormented by another kind of guilt - 
the guilt of the possibility of selfish motives in rescuing Yillah. 


Remorse smote me hard, and like lightning I asked 
myself whether the death-deed I had done was sprung 
of a virtuous motive, the rescuing a captive from 
thrall, or whether beneath that pretense I had engaged 
in this fatal affray for some other and selfish purpose, 
the companionship of a beautiful maid.'? 


This thought recurs repeatedly in the horrible shape of Aleema’s 
green corpse. Taji tries to shake off the guilt in an attempt to 
maintain his spotless soul. Besides this there are the “‘three black- 
eyed damsels, deep brunettes” who come with their sensual flower 
messages from Queen Hautia. They symbolize:the deep lure of a 
wholly sensuous life. This lure is hidden in Taji’s motives when 
be captures Yillah at the very beginning. It is this element which 
characterizes their heavenly life at Odo.Taji’s lust for Yillah trans- 
forms her into one of Hautia’s captives. Yillah disappears because 
Taji refuses a!l but a total innocence. But such a total innocence, 
cannot be found, not even in Serenia, because the human fate is 
inextricably linked with evil. Thus neither can Taji attain the per- 
fection and innocence of Yillah nor can he accept the totally 
physical life of the senses with Hautia, He therefore decides to 
search for Yillah in the boundless ocean, come what may. 


In continuing his search for Yillah, Taji maintains 
the outward appearance to both the world and himself, 
of innocence yearning after unattainable good; but 
down within he understands his deepest motives 
for the corrupt and fiendish impulses they are. Taji 
seeks to disown the heritage of guilt that is his as 
a man; but in yearning to become all good, he be- 
comes all evil, in attempting to be God, -he becomes 
a devil.}? 


11 Mardi, ch,42, p.123. 
12 James Miller, A Reader's Guide to Herman Melville, ch. 3, -p.53. 
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Thus, Taji resembles Ahab in his monomanig’ search for the 
Absolute. 


F.O. Matthiessen (American Renaissance) holds the view that the 
two girls Yillah and Hautia seem to stand for Taji’s good and evil 
angels and the loss of Yillah seems to symbolize the fact that good 
based on an initial act of evil - the killing of a pagan priest —is 
doomed to end in disaster. AS a result, Matthiessen feels, the 
impression that emerges is that good and evil can be inextricably 
and confusingly intermingled - a state that was to be one of Mel- 
ville’s chief sources of ambiguity. W.E. Sedgwick in Herman Melville : 
The Tragedy of Mind, points out that Yillah’s significance varies 
between different points of view. If Mardi is judged as a satire on 
the morals and manners of nations and institutions, then Yillah 
stands for ‘truth’ in:the sense of ‘a standard of righteousness’ by 
which such ‘nations and institutions are judged. In the more philo- 
sophical sense, she may be identified with ‘truth’ in the ‘absolute 
sense’ i.e. the truth about creation and human coin! He further 
says that et : 7 


‘, she BElonen mont to. the, subjective ‘aspect of the | 
book and is primarily an ideal of ‘being -an ideal 
“unity of being,.. .. in which all the elements of man’s 

__nature~ share harmoniously; his sensuous being and 

~~ his spiritual on one “hand, his spiritual and his intel- 
lectual propensities on’ the ‘other.!# 


_ Melvillé “identifies the sea with man’s consciousness and so Taji’s 
pursuit'of Yillah in the sea can be identified with the pursuit of the 
ideal in man’s consciousness which ultimately leads the seeker into 
the sea of destruction. OS IC 


But any eyeroretanann that overlooks the: significance of . the 
other characters included in’ the quest, will be incomplete. For if, 
as Leon Howard says in his biographical study of Melville, the 


13 William Sedgwick, Herman Melville : The Tragedy of mind (Massa: 


__¢ chusetts : Haryard University. Press, 1945), ch.3, p.41, 
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four characters accompanying Taji on his voyage, were added later, 
to his original manuscript, it means that they must have had some 
definite significance for Melville. At least Babbalanja and Media 
each have quite an important role to play in the education of 
man. They show that a path which people like Taji take, and which 
both of them reject, is bound to Jead to destruction. Even the 
quickly-disposed-of characters like Jarl and Samoa cannot be- 
ignored. Milton Stern in The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Mel- 
ville, gives a comprehensive interpretation of these characters and 
it appears plausible, when one keeps in mind all that happens to 

Ahab too because of his gradual withdrawal from all human ties. 
Right. from. the beginning of the action i.e. from the moment Taji 
is off on the ‘Arcturion’, we sense his impatience to escape from 
it. This mild impatience is gradually shown to turn into a frenzy. 
He is weary of the cruise and becomes almost an ‘isolato” without _ 
any congenial friends. Even Jarl whom he befriends and who is. 
otherwise helpful to him is tolerated with mild disdain. The hum- 
drum everyday life on the ship appears to him a waste of time. 
He is a visionary and pines for an exalted life. What is more, he 
is bent on finding, the heaven he is seeking all by himself. Thus 
Taji is on his way,to becoming. a monomaniac. He deceives his 
companion - as to the motives of: his escape from ,the _‘Arcturion” 
for little does Jarl know that what Taji first undertakes will end 
in. disaster. He deceives Samoa too by pretending to be a supetior 
being in order to gain ascendancy.. over him, ,which.in its turn. is ; 
a renunciation of his true historical and earthly origins. 

* As ‘soon as’ Taji’sees Yillah, he feels he has achieved what he. 
hasbeen looking for’ and’ so he decides to have her even if hig” 
decision: leads him to kill the’ priest Aleema,. who is’on his way - 
to sacrifice her.‘ The killing of Aleema arouses feelings of guilt; 
which: he brushes aside! by emphasing his good’ motives: Again, he : 
begins~ to doubt his own motives’ for: ‘rescuing Yillah, which ‘he ¢ 
feels are‘not as altruistic as ‘he ‘had originally supposed them’ to 


_ be. This is the first’ glimpse we have of-the theme. which .will find = 


repeated expression in all the works of Melville; Js Goodness: ‘capable 
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of standing as pure Goodness of is it incvitably connected with 
Evil ? Can one’s motives, however good they are, be purely altry. 
istic ? Melville shows again and again that such a sweeping statement 


can never be made, © 7 | | 


Taji views Yillah as a being from another world, separate from , 
humanity. At the same time, Yillah herself finds something distur-~ : 
bingly familiar about Taji. The deceit of his supernatural origin | 4 
which he tries to practise on her, bests to show. This gives rise 
to the ironic fact that their mutual ‘ideal’ origin is mortal and 
historical. Taji does not want such a mortal Yillah but an ethere- 
alized one. He makes a desperate attempt to prove to Yillah « 
that he is a supernatural being with a heavenly right to keep her 
and that she too is such a being. He forgets his mortal origins 
and therefore his search for such an ideal is bound to end in 
disaster. His defiance and arrogance are very similar to Abba’ Ss. 

I am the hunter that never rests! The hunter without 

-a home! She I seek still flies before, and I will follow, : 
though she lead me beyond the reef, through’ sunless a ' 
seas, and into night and death. Her will I seek through 
all’ the isles and stars; and find her, whate’er betide !** 


Taji’s destruction proves that an ideal cannot live in the absolute. 
Ifit has to exist at all it must be actualized and humanized. — 


An examination of Hautia’s role in this allegory will be use- ; 
ful. The story of Hautia’s ancestry reveals her to be connected 
with the loss of the Golden Age, the fall of man. The earth, before 
the advent of history, was pure. But the pride of man ‘made it . 
untenable for purity. It was Hautia’s ancestors who led the revolt . 
against the angels or divine beings on earth and rejected them.- 
Hautia’s meaning becomes clear as soon as we remember that Taji’ 
the quester too rejects the earth-as it is.. Thus both Taji and. 
Hautia’ represent man’s pride, for both. refuse. to accept the earth 


* 
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as it is. Hautia reflects the universal pattern of man’ 8 sinful pride 
in himself who’ accepts no change or advancement. “At the same 
time she is the human arrogance which cannot tolerate the pure 
ideal because it represents something above and beyond her. She 
represents that kind of perverted naturalism which destroys. all 
spiritual endeavour. Hautia is committed to this destruction by 
making the animality of the natural senses her motto in life. If 
Taji stands for man’s ‘erroneous spiritual pride’, Hautia_is man’s 
“erroneous animal, or materialistic pride’. She entices and follows 
Taji in the guise of the three maidens who come with their flower 
messages. In his attempt to leave this world in pursuit of a pure 
being Taji is obstructed and tempted by the world’s false happi- 
ness i.e. Hautia.Taji has a nagging doubt that Hautia has kidnapped 
Yillah. Getting desperate at not finding Yillah anywhere, he even 
consents to visit the isle of ‘Flozella a Nina’ which is Hautia’s 
domain. He dives deep into Hautia’s’ cave hoping to find the 
pearl that is Yillah.but can find nothing but emptiness. Only if 
Taji abandons Yillah and accepts Hautia’s values can he find the 
pearl. Taji will not accept her for it is Yillah who provides his 
motivations. 5 ; 


Next in Enporanee to these fates. Pyatacters are Aleema the 
priest and his three sons.,Aleema stands for that general religious 
practice which demands total conformity. He has in his hold,Yillah. 
who stands for man’s ideals, whom he has decided to sacrifice. It 
means that release of religion’s grasp on man’s ideals is something ; 
that Aleema cannot allow. Like Hautia, he wants to kill man’s 
aspirations but, his means are different. While Hautia wants to kill 
man’ s aspiration by tempting him with a sensual life, Aleema wants 
to ae, SO by us man to Benet, blindly to his canons.” ‘d 


The ¢ Taji-Villah- Sesion shies sarieties in yet another way, 
the futility of ‘ the: search for an:ideal in the<world of actualities, 
dominated as: it is’ by strong ‘influences of which dogmatic religion 
is one. ‘In spite of this, if'a ‘man persists. in ‘his’ attempts; “a ets 
involved in crime and guilt as Taji ‘does! and defeats the very ‘pur- 


pose of his search. Taji’s misfortune was to try to attain an ideal 
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by committing a crime and not accepting its burden. In short as 
Taji shows, and as Ahab and Pierre will show, an idealist can find 
justification for his actions in the world only if he insists\that his 
own perception is that of absolute reality. All three of them show 
that if their kind of idealism is to be active at all, it must be 
Motivated by a will that is murderous and blind to its consequences. 


Out of the four companions of Taji, Yoomy, the poet and 
Mobi, the historian, do not prove active questers. Yoomy soars 
high with his poems and songs and tries to find the meaning of 
experience in beauty. Because he soars into the “magnificently awe- 
inspiring beauty and hopefulness of the universe”, he is the most 
optimistic of all the voyagers, that Yillah will be found. Mohi, who 
Stands for old age and decay and who constantly fears death, views 
Yillah as long life, and is the least optimistic of finding her. 


It is through Media and Babbalanja, with their conversion im 
Serenia, that Mardi projects what could be a more reasonable and 
acceptable alternative to Taji’s murderous course. Media, the king, 
presumes to be a demi-god. He therefore tries to withdraw from 
humanity and remains aloof from it and above it. Yet although 
he claims divinity, he enjoys being human. He is harsh and dicta- 
torial, is blind to his own humanity and is oblivious of the 
suffering and misery of his subjects Until he reaches Serenia, he 
submits~ to circumstances passively. As long as events are favour- 
able to his well-being he does not make any attempt to change 
them, even if they are harmful to others. He shows no aspiration 
for a higher life than the one he is leading. He frowns on Babba- 
lanja whenever he indulges in any kind of speculation. 


Unlike Babbalanja Media does not torment himself with 
metaphysical questions. But as the voyage continues he is shown 
to grow in heart aad sensitiveness, just as Taji is shown to harden, 
By the time he reaches) Vivenza, there is a radical change in him. 
The man in the demi-god takes gradual predominance. Finally, in 
Serenia he gets fully. transformed when under the influence of the 


wisdom of the old man, he comes to recognize the brotherhood 
of humanity. 
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“No more a demigod”, cried Media, “but a subject 
to our common chief. No more sball dismal cries be 
heard from Odo’s groves. Alma, I am thine.”?® 


Media becomes a complete man when he renounces association 
with his divinity and realizes that man’s soul is not something that 
can be attained in another world, as orthodox religion teaches, but 
can become a matter of earthly felicity also. He decides to discon- 
tinue the voyage, go back to his kingdom and build a new social 
order based on the principles practised in Serenia. Media shows that 


Melville’s healer of the wasteland is not the idealistic 
Christian Knight, but the informed and heartful social 
strategist.'® 


Babbalanja is Melville’s mouth-piece as far as his metaphysical 
soarings are concerned. Much of what he says under the inspira- 
tion of his Azzageddi may be taken to stand for Melville’s own 
conflicts. His biographers confirm the fact that Melville’s mental 
state at the time of his writing Mardi was similar to Babbalanja’s. 
This philosopher, like Melville, is also torn between two beliefs - that 
signifying order, harmony and beneficence against disorder, chaos. 
and demonism. Babbalanja’s despair lies in the suspicion that there 
is no God and if there, is one, He is not as benevolent as Ortho- 
doxy propounds Him to be. At least the immense misery in the 
world. contradicts the belief in His Goodness. The most reasonable 
argument that Babbalanja puts forth and which tormented Melville 


considerably is : 


...Oro (God) is not merely a universal onlooker but 
occupies and fills all space, and no vacancy is left 
for any being or any thing but Oro. Hence, Oro is 
in all things, and himself is all things ~ the time-old 
creed. But since evil abounds, and Oro is all things, 


i 


15 Ibid., ch.187, p.525, 
16 Milton Stern, The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Mevville, ch.3, p.147. 
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t . * . 3 ; 
then he cannot be perfectly good; wherefore, j ye F 
omnipresence and moral perfection seem incompatible. | : 


Next to the inexorability of Evil, Babbalanja is pagel citi 
of the inscrutability of the universe. s 
I am intent ‘upon the essence of things, the mystery 
‘that lieth beyond, the ‘elements of the tear which much 
laughter provoketh,’’ that which is beneath the see- 
‘ming, the precious pearl within» the shaggy oyster. 

I probe the circle’s center; I seek to evolve the 

inscrutable. *® 
But he is equally conscious_of the inability of a human being to 
fathom the Unfathomable. 


2 ...I am in darkness, and no broad blaze comes down 
to flood me. The rays that come to me are but faint 
| cross lights mazing the obscurity wherein I live. ... 

the more we learn, the more we unlearn; we accumu- 

late not, but substitute, and take away. more than we 
_ add. We dwindle while we grow; we sally out for 
wisdom and retreat beyond the point whence we 
started; ... all is in a nut, ... but all my back teeth’ 
; cannot crack it; I but crack my own jaws... I may 
have come to the Penultimate, but where,...; is the 


- Ultimate 219 | na 


t 


But once Babbalanja reaches Serenia and hears the philosophy of 
the old man, he undergoes a change. The heavenly guide he sees 
in his dream teaches him that Heaven has no roof and that the 
only Mardian happiness one can expect is an exemption. from great 
.woes. Unlike Taji, Babbalanja accepts the limitations of natural 
| life, He’. does not storm the: Ultimate, which is. unattainable but 


decides to live'in a manner compatible with the human world. He 
Bee A ' 
17 Mardi, ch.135, p.355, Dorin etme onininntnicpusinaien ire enigsiaecaeiile ae 
18 Ibid., ch.114, p.293, 3 eSeq. 08i ds hal 
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tells Taji, with finality in his voice, that he will abandon his search 
not because what he had sought is found, but because he now 
possessed all that may be had of what he sought in Mardi. 
He urges Taji to abandon his mad hunt for Yillah, for she is a 
phantom impossible to be found in the world of guilt and sin. 
Aesthetically Babbalanja’s conversion is jarring, because of its 
suddenness, He does not move towards the principles of Serenia 
gradually. However, the ' conversion has an important bearing on 
Melville’s approach to the problem of Evil. It stands in contrast 
to Taji’s approach which though more admirable is more destructive. 


In the final pages of Mardi, Taji is transfigured from the see~ 
mingly innocent voyager into a monomaniac, in mad pursuit of a 
futile goal. Babbalanja too is in search of something that is divor- 
ced from the realities of existence and some of his utterances are 
well worth his Azzageddi. Yet philosopher ‘that he is, he is not as 
brutal and defiant as Taji is. In Taji we see Ahab prefigured. Serenia 
convinces all but him that the life lived by-its people is the ideak 
one. All the voyagers, in their own way try to persuade him to 
renounce his inhuman quest, but Taji is fixed_as fate. He vows to 
become the unreturning wanderer and his own soul’s emperor. 
Babbalanja’s final pronouncements provide an inspiring contrast 
to Taji’s. 


Oh, Alma, Alma!...In thee, at last, I find. repose. 
Hope perches in my heart a dove; a thousand rays 
illume; all heaven’s a sun, Gone, gone, are all distrac- 
ting doubts! Loveand Alma now prevail... . Reason 
no longer domineers, but still doth. speak. All I have 
said ere this that wars with Alma’s precepts, I here 
recant. Here I kneel and own Brat Oro and his sove- 
reign son. ad 


Babbalanja learns what Taji, Ahab and Pierre will not learn, that 
a great man combines a great heart with a great mind. Both are 


integral parts of a man’s personality. It is when their respective 


20 Ibid., ch.187, p.524. 
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demands lead them in opposite directions that tragic consequences 
follow. Mardi is Melville’s first major work wherein the head-heart 


conflict finds expression. 


Redburn 


Both in form and substance Redburn (1849) marks the middle 
stage between Typee and Moby-Dick. Typee was written in praise 
‘of the sensuous, sunny side of life. It does contain hints of a 
knowledge of the darker side of life but this side is not seriously 
explored and pondered over. In Redburn one finds Melville broo- 
ding over the dark side of things. Its ostensible subject is a young 
oy’s first voyage from New York to Liverpool. Its hidden subject 
is a study of the boy’s initiation into evil, a study of his childhood 
fantasies and ideals undergoing a metamorphosis in the world of 
rutal realities. Redburn is remarkably different from Mardi. Attis- 
tically it is superior to Mardi but philosophically, it is a lesser 
svork. Melville’s concern with the dark side of reality is confined 
to the human world only. The metaphysical probings of Mardi 
find no place in Redburn. Yet’as a study of ‘man-made’ evil, spe- 
cially that which resulted’ from American commerce and the system 
of Capitalism, it is one of Melville’s most important works. 


Wellingborough Redburn leaves his home in a state of inno- 
cence and inexperience. He is full of hopes for his voyage. But 
hardly has he journeyed a mile before the world’s wickedness and 
hardness stare him in the face, Redburn finds that reality is harsh 
and cruel everywhere. The passengers on the river boat, between 
his home town and New York treat him. with disdain and scorn 
because of his shabby appearance. This is his first inkling of the 
disparity that exists between the rich and the poor and the heart: 


less injustices that result from it. His experience on the merchant 
‘marine, the ‘Highlander’, on which he sails to Liverpool and back, 


‘js no better, He is jeered and sworn at, pushed around, humiliated 
and bullied. Even the once friendly Captain Riga shows by his- 


‘subsequent rudeness that there is an impassable gulf ‘between 


~ 
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skipper and crew, which even a gentleman’s son cannot bridge. The 
contrast between the genteel Society of Lansingburgh in which he 
‘was brought up and the rough and vicious society which confronts 
him in tbe forecastle of the Ship, is very acute. He is so green 
‘where his experience of men and work is concerned that he is 
shocked to come face to face with these crude men who are har- 
‘dened and blackened by hardships and mean living, who feel that 
there is ‘nothIng worth living for, but everything to be hated in 
this wide world’. For a while Redburn has nothing but dreadful 
loathing for these creatures. 


But soon this impression of the sailors becomes mellowed and 
is gradually replaced by a feeling of compassion. These hard-hearted 
and cruel men are basically good, Relburn feels, 


It is in Jackson, the diseased dictator of the forecastle that we 
get the earliest glimpse of Melville trying to come to grips with the 
“mystery of iniquity” and the nature of Evil. 


It is a study that is going to prove absorbing to him, 
and his thoughts on the subject, which here find their 
earliest expression, are going to find their grandest in 
Moby-Dick and their most intense and unanswerable 
in Billy Budd, that late story with its wicked Claggart 
so much like another Jackson.! 


All the accumulated evil of the ship seems to be embodied in 
Jackson. Yet Melville raises him almost to an impressive stature. 
He describes his appeatance in such a way as to inspire instant 
horror in his readers. But when one reads about ‘the intelligence 
and cunning that work in conjunction with his evil, one’s feelings 
of horror are transformed into fascinating awe. Jackson is a great 
bully. He is the best seaman on board, very overbearing so that 
the sailors are afraid of him and will not dare contradict him. To 
‘use Melville’s words : 
1 William Plomer, Introduction to Redburn (London + The New Library 
Edition, 1937), ».16. 
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ji ith him; such a 
h an overawing way With ws 
ae ae jmpudence, such an unflinching face, 


uch a hideous looking mortal, that 
id have run from him. And besides 
all this, it was quite plain, that he was “i se a 
marvellously clever, cunning man, thoug A 20ut 
education; and understood human nature pe a kink, 
and well knew whom he had to deal with; and then, 
one glance of his squinting eye, Was as good as a 
knockdown, for it was the most deep, subtle, fybes 
looking eye that lever saw lodged in a human head. 


eee 


deal of brass a 
and withal was §S 
Satan himself wou 


He hates everybody and everything in the world as if the whole 
world was one person, and had.done him some dreadful harm, 
that was rankling and festering in his heart. Surprisingly, he is the 
weakest man on ship where physical strength is concerned. Redburn 
knows why Jackson hates him of all the sailors on the ship. 


Nothing was left of this Jackson but the foul lees 
and dregs of a man;... it was the consciousness of 
his miserable, broken-down condition, .and the pros- 
pect of soon dying, like a dog in consequence of his 
sins, that made this poor wretch always eye me with 
such malevolence as he did. For I was young and 
handsome,,.. whereas. he, was being consumed by an 
incurable malady, that was eating up his vitals, and 
was more fit for a hospital than a ship.® 


Because Jackson hates Redburn, the whole crew turns against him 
and Redburn in turn feels a hatred growing up in him against the 

Whole crew-so.much so that he finds himself a sort of Ishmael in 
the. ship.. 7 + en poree : 


‘T prayed against it that it might not master my heart 
completely, and’so make a fiend of mé, something 
like-Jackson.*- © © 6 + Geshe sie | 
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Jackson’s alienation from his companions is a fit lesson for Redburn 
of the evil consequences of isolation. 


This realization of the dangers of a monomania which cor- 
rodes the heart of a person is perhaps the reason why Redburn 
ultimately comes to sympathize with Jackson. James Miller 
expresses the same view when he says, 


In spite of his horror at Jackson’s appearance atid 
tyranny, Redburn detects in his own feelings a puzz- 
ling complexity. § 


Miller refers to the following words in Redburn to suppo-t 
his point. 


But there seemed even more woe than wickedness 
about the man; and ‘his wickedness seemed to Spring 
from his woe; and for all his Hideousness, there was 
that if his eye at times, that was ineffably pitiable 
4nd touching; and though there were moments when 
I almost hated this Jackson, yet I have pitied no man 
as I have pitied him. 

This study of “innate depravity’ shows Melville’s acquaintance 
with the notion of original sin as taught to him by his orthodox 
Presbyterian parents. Melvillé was drawn to Calvinism because it 
recognised the cardinal fact of evil. He did not ‘subscribe to its 
dogma but in 4s much as ‘it recognized the fact of evil, Melville 
found it truthful a d it commanded his respect, 


If Jackson is the embodiment of the evil found in an indivi- 
dual, Liverpool embodies the évil of the human world. It is an 
infernal city, a synibol of ‘human iniquity. Melville paints vividly 


5 James Miller, A Reader’s Guide to Herman Melville, ch:4, p:62. 
6 Redburn, 6.22. p. 100. 
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the ate polluted ‘and diseased streets, the great prison like haunts 
of vice and crime and dock-wall beggars, the quacks, the Climps 
and the peddlers who populate Liverpool. Melville shows a great 
insight. into the degradation that poverty ‘leads a human beihg to, 
Speaking about the Dead House in chapter 36 Melville observes, 
that there is no ‘calamity “overtaking, man that cannot be rendered 
merchantable. Undertakers, ‘sextons, tomb- makers and hearse-drivers 

get their living f.om the. dead. Yet Melville realizes that such per- 
sons were forced to ‘indulge in ‘these practices because they were 
the most wretched of starvelings Elsewhere he also notes how 
starvation in Ireland could be turned to the profit of the’ English 
shipowner. Similarly a daring crimp could also dispose of a dead 
body by shoving it on board a ship, under the pretence of its being 
a live body in a drunken trance, But where human degradation i is 
concerned, none of these surpasses his description of the Launce- 
Jot’s-Hey .What, arouses Melville’s indignation is less. the misery 
of the dying woman, and her starving, children, lying. in the cellar 
of a warehouse; than the heartless indifference of the people around 
to the plight :of, the, victims.. His feelings of anger -find expression 


in words like : 


Ah! what ae our c-eeds, and how do we hope to. be 
saved,? Tell me, oh Bible, that. story of Lazarus again 
thats may find .comfort in my. heart for the poor 

, and forlorn. Surrounded as. we. are by the. wants and = ree 
- of woes of our fcllow-men,; and yet given. to follow ur oi 
‘| 1,town) pleasures, regardless. of their pains, are we. not 
; like people , sitting up with a. corpse, and . making 
ETE in the house of athe dead 77 


Evil ees not aia ork aise. its: heage in. . this hideous. form. 
Redburn’s ;visit to the splendid Alladin’ S Palace in London and 
his experience there with Harry Bolton proves that evil can 
appear in an attractive shape too. The whole, 4 MRD pass 
they visit in’ London seemed infected, and Redburn says, 


7 Ibid., ch.37, p. 178, 
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spite of the metropolitan magnificence around me, I 
‘was mysteriously alive to a dreadful feeling, which I 
had never before felt, except when penetrating into 
the lowest and most squalid haunts of sailor iniquity 
in Liverpool. All the mirrors and marbles around me 
seemed crawling over with lizards; and I thought to 


myself, that though gilded and golden the serpent of 
vice 18 a serpent still.° 


According to F. O. Matthiessen the theme of poverty is the 
most recurrent in Redburn. He is of the opinion that what is 
fatent in tragedy is the economic factor. This remained part of - 
Melville’s vision in all his writing including Moby-Dick. In 
Melville’s works the theme of poverty is also connected with the 
theme of alienation. It found its earliest expression in Redburn. 
Yet, Melville’s main concern was not to study the economic 
system of his time but the injustices and misery which resulted 
from its application. The worst hit were the masses whose poverty 
won Melville’s deepest sympathy because they were the victims 
of a system under which, those who ‘worked the most earned the 
least. Joseph Ward in his study Melville and Failure makes a 
pertinent remark with regard to Melville's views about the capita- 
listic system. He says : 


««eMelville does not so much link the specific abuses 
that Redburn observes with the prevailing economic - 
system as with the natural evil of aesge . Capitalism, 
it would appear, is but man’ s nature.® ’ 


Another aspect” of evil with which Melviile seems to be - 
obsessed and: which can be traced through his works is the evil ' 
of isolation which as Melville’s ‘works show is the Consequence of | 
a number of reasons. We find ‘traces of such an , isolation in : 
Redburn. When Wellingborough starts his voyage on the ‘High 

8 Ibid., ch. 46, p,226, 


9 Joseph Ward, “Melville and Faire Emerson Society Quarterly, XXXII. 
dV Q, 1963), p.45. 
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lander’, he is shown to be the epitome of ‘supreme’ innocence, 
Lite on the ‘Highlander’ is a life of isolation for Redburn. He 
is a gentleman’s son, wears gentleman’s clothes, speaks a gentle. 
man’s language. He remains critically aloof nnd looks at the eyjj 
among the sailors with a sense of self-righteous goodness. But he 
cannot remain aloof, for long. Soon he realizes with anguish that 
he is an ‘Ishmael’ among the sailors and yearns to throw his sou} 
‘Santo the unbounded bosom of some immaculate friend’’, It js 
only when he befriends Harry Bolton that he realizes his bonds 
with’ humanity. It is then that he finds that the separation of 
good from evil is not as simple as he had imagined. He becomes 
reconciled to the inextricable entanglement of right and wrong, of 
good and evil. His association with Harry, 


‘marks the end of his self-imposed isolation and the 
* beginning of his awareness of the possibilities of 
human comradeship.!° 


By his choice of befriending Harry, and his acceptance of the 
fact of evil, Redburn saves himself from the terrible fate of Taji, 
Ahab and Pierre, who in their extreme monomania and blind 
idealism destroy themselves and all around them. Fz 


- White-Jacket 


As a man-of-war that sails through the sea, so this 
earth that sails through the air. We mortals are all 
on board a fast-sailing, never-sinking world-frigate, 
of which God was the shipwright; and she is but one 
craft in a Milky-Way fleet, of . which God is the 
Lord High Admiral. The port we sail from is forever 


‘astern. And though farjout of sight of land, for ‘ages. 
“and ages we ‘continue to sail with sealed otders, and 
our last destination remains~a~secret™to~-ourselyes”> ~ 


10 James Miller, A Reader's Guide to Herman Melville, chap: 


nly 
: 
ie 


“ 
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' and our officers; yet: our final haven was PrccesttaM ee 
ere we slipped from the stocks at Creation.) - «© - » 


Thus _ begins the last chapter of White-Jacket., The passage 
serves a two-fold purpose, , Its shows in the first place that Melville, 
after his own experience.on; board the ‘Neversink’, deemed life 
on a; man-of-war to\be a microcosm of:life:on earth.. Secondly, 


it highlights the tone of the whole book. Words like, ‘God was 


the shipwright, “God is the Lord High Admiral’ and ...‘our 


;/ final’ haven was predestinated ere we slipped from the stocks at 
“> Creation’, all serve to show that where his approach to the problem 


of evil is concetned, Melville is still very much under the influence 
of his own religious upbringinge His voice is still the voice of a 
believer. In’ Mardi, ‘too, though he dived deep and soared high 
like a modern’ sceptic, the chapters on ‘Serenia’ and ‘Taji’s final 
destruction illustrate sufficiently that’ even there Melville viewed 
the problem from a traditional angle. 


If Mardi, with all its conflicts and’ complexities éan be. termed 
“a ‘book of the mind, White-Jacket can be termed a book of the 
heart. It is a heart whose’ sensibility is coloured by the tenets of 
-Christianity—chiefly the brotherhood of mankind. Braswell 
femarks : : ; sheds aie: 


In its message of inti ie book is true to Melville? S 
“highest ‘ideals. ? ‘ 


This sense of brotherhood pervades everything ‘that Melville 
speaks about, whether it Is the topmost officer in the man-of-war 
or the ‘most “insignificant sailor in its, forecastle, This is because 
Melville realizes that where depravity and perversity are concerned 


all men are one. It is this spirit which inspires him to give us a 
ei te } vied! Pst é 2 ahs hoe ; - we . 


1 White-Jacket, (Evanston aud Chicago : The ‘Northwestern Newberry 
Edition, 1970), p.398, [Subsequent raigtences ts the AY are to this 
edition]. LV fa eee 

2 William Braswell, Melville’s Religious Thought (New | Yorks - Octagon 
Pooks, 1973), ch.III, p,51. 


__ , 4 Ibid., ch53, p.222, 


“<= 
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frank picture of the worst iniquity that prevails amon 


& the 
of-war’s-men. Thus he says, Mans 


A man-of-war is...full of all manners of characters — 
full of strange contradictions; and though boasting 
~ some fine fellows here and there, yet, upon the whole. _ 
. charged to the combings of her hatchways with the is 
spirit of Belial and all unrighteousness. 2 


Melville does not impute evil to a person merely because he 
belongs to a particular grade in a ship or society. It jg human 
natute itself that is evil. 


Title, and rank,,.and wealth, and education cannot 
-unmake human nature; the same in cabin—boy and 
commodore, its only differences lie in the different , 
modes of development.‘ 


In, “The Social State in a Man-of—war’ (ch. 89), Melville | 
_ analyses the factors responsible for breeding evil among the man- __ 
of-war-men, specially among the lower levels. To quote his words, 


The immutable ceremonies and iron etiquette of a . 
man-of-—war; the spiked barriers separating the various 
- grades of rank; the delegated absolutism of authority 
on all hands; the impossibility, on the part of the 
common seaman, of appeal from incidental abuses, 
and thany more things that might be enumerated, all 
tend to beget in most armed ships a general social 


condition which is the precise reverse of what any 
Christian could desire.5 


At the same time Melville feels that some of these evils af¢ 


- unavoidably the result of the operation of a rigid Naval Code 
3 White-Jacket, ch. 91, p.390, 


‘SS Ibid,; ch.89, p.375, ° * 
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and the inhuman Articles of War. But that which most revolts 
“his sense of the equality of men is the custom of flogging. It 

reduces both the oppressor and the oppressed to the level of a 
beast. One sees a human being, stripped like a slave; scourged 
worse than a hound. And for what ? For things not essentially 
criminal but only made so by arbitrary laws. 


According to the present laws and usages of the Navy 
says Melville, a seaman, for the most trivial alleged 
offences, of which he may be entirely innocent, must, 
without a trial, undergo a penalty the traces whereof 
he carries to the grave;. 


ee @ 


Moreover, the code does not conform to the spirit of the 
political. institutions of the country that, ordains it. It —converts 
into slaves some of the citizens. of.a nation of - freemen. What 
hurt Melville was the. unjust application -of . the law. which 
went against the very principle expounded by Justinian viz. “to 
every man should be rendered his due”. The laws in the Navy 
did not'-render to every man his due, since in some cases they 
indirectly excluded the officers from any punishment whatever and 
in all cases protected them from the scourge, which was inflicted 
upon the sailor. Even the defence put forth by some that it is a 


fit punishment for the depraved does not convince Mohit 
~ He says, 


_Depravity in the oppressed is no apology for the | 
‘oppressor; but rather an’ additional stigma to him, ' 
as being, in a large degree, the effect, and not the | 
cause and justification of oppression.” 


And lastly. the argument that this practice has had the sanction 
of the past, established as a precedent in no less a country than 
England, appears absurd.;, Most of. the. rules and Tegulations 


6 Ibid.; ch.34, pp.141-42. eee 
7 Ibid., ch,34, p.142, < le ,.ebdt 
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imposed on a man-of-war have the force of precedents and - what 
is worse, they are never challenged by. the sailors because . of the 
arbitrary laws of punishment. This sticking.-blindly to precedents 
“has sanctioned many anjabuse in-this world”, Melville feels, 

He next aims his criticismcat the various activities connected 
with war. War is bad not merely because “‘it is utterly foolish, 
unchristian, .barbarous, brutal, and*savoring of the Feejee Islands, 
cannibalism,’ saltpetre, andi the devil”,’ but also because it violates 
the principles’- of: equality. ‘While: the majority- of the common 
sailors of the ‘Neversink’ weré plainly averse to it, the officers of 
the quarter—deck welcomed it. Because though war would equally 
jeopardise the lives of both, to the common sailor it would not 

“even bring the'gloty ‘and ‘promotion that it brings to the officers. 
“ And how will the officers gain. glory and promotion but by ‘slaugh- 
‘tering their fellow-men, comrades and mess-mates-? Yet! Melville 


‘is quick to defend’ pe segs of it officers too. 
ay : i é oP sf). 


_1. urge. it: not against them as men -- their feelings 

_ belonged. to their profession... Had they not been 

7 naval officers, they had not been rejoicers in the midst 
of despair.* B 


¥f{ ye N 4 
er bus’ Melville feels ant place where one man’s bane is another 
man’s blessing, the brotherhood of mankind . cannot prevail. And 
as the yery object of a Jman-of-war is to fight battles, so long as 
it exists, it must, ever,remain a picture of all that is tyrannical 
and repelling in human nature. ' 
Ae 8a) 


Standing navies, as well as standing armies, serve to 
keep alive the spirit of war even jn’ the meek heart 
of peace. In its’ very embers’ and smoulderings, they 
nourish that fatal fire, and’ whale pa Omtiestas: 8 asthe ° 


a ae a 
8 Ibid., ch.49, ».209, 


Riu. ohio RE 


a 4) 
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priests of Mars, yet guard the temple, though no god 
be there? : 


A man-of-war being what it: -is Melville finds it a paradox 
that a chaplain. Should function on. it...One,cannot expect the 
religion of. peace to. flourish ‘in an oaken castle of war. His 
Sermons were but ill calculated to: benefit the crew for he was a 
transcendental divine who enlarged upon the follies of the ancient 
Philosophers. He was particularly, hard upon the Gnostics and 
Marcionites of the second century of the Christian era; but he 
never, in the remotest manocr, attacked the every- day vices of 
‘the nineteenth century, as “eminently illustrated in the sman-of-war 
world. Concerning drunkenness, fighting, flogging and oppression - 
"things expressly or imapliedly prohibited by Christianity - —he never 
spoke a word. To yet another way Melville finds his presence. on 


_ the man-of-war ridiculous,. How can a clergy-man, who is entitled 


to Teceive ‘two twentieths’ of the price, paid to the sailors : 


a ee for sinking and demise ships full of ite bane on ot: 
"prove efficacious in enlarging’ upon the criminality of 
Judas, who, for thirty pieces of silver, betrayed his 

Master ??° 
asks Melville. In Billy Budd Melville once: again observes how the 
chaplain, in spite. of ‘being the minister of the Prince of Peace, 
indirectly subserves the purpose attested by the cannon. He 
actually lends the'“sanction “of” the religion of the meéek to that 
which, practically, 18 ‘the abrogation of everything but force, 


It is ‘Bot ‘the low-grade sailors. alone on whom the effect of 
‘war As, bad. The most noble-hearted man also gets transformed 
during such .an - event, A.man like Jack Chase. who. has a heart 
in him like a mastodon’s, and who, has beenjseen. \weeping when 
a man has been: flogged at the gangway: becomes callous when 
war breaks out, Thus says: Melville,» . - te 2. > 


9 Ibid, Hehe : 
10 Ibid., ch.38, p.157, ; toe hte tigh LL 
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hat war almost makes blasphemers 
and brings them all down to the 
Feejee standard of humanity. Some man-of-war's~ 
men have confessed to me, that as a battle has 
raged more and mofe, their hearts have hardened in 
‘nfernal harmony; and, like their own guns, they have 


fought without a thought."? 


it would seem ¢ 
of the best of men, 


A great part of the Evil that exists on a man-of war is 
the result of thc enforcement of a rigid Naval Code, on its inmates. 
But not all. For there are men who are organic and irreclaimable 
scoundrels who do wicked deeds as the cattle browse the herbage 
because wicked deeds seem the legitimate operation of theit whole 
infernal organization. One such person is Bland, the. master—at—arms. 

“ Melville’s examination of the character of Bland reminds the © 
reader of Jackson in Redburn. Both are reflections of the 
‘innate depravity of man’. Phrenologically both are without souls. 
But whereas Jackson’s appearance itself is sufficient to reflect — 
his evil make-up, Bland’s polished exterior seems to disguise his 
wickedness. Melville’s description of. Bland is worth noting. 


this Bland... was no vulgar, dirty knave. In him,... 
vice seemed, but only seemed, to lose half its seeming 
evil by losing all its apparent grossness... . There was 
a fine polish about his whole person, and a_ pliant, | 
insinuating style in his conversation, that was, : 
socially, quite irresistible ... Nothing but his mouth, 
that was somewhat small Moorish-arched, wickedly 
delicate, and his snaky, black eye, that at times shone 
like a dark-lantern in a jeweler-shop at midnight, 
betokened the accomplished scoundrel within. But 
in his conversation there was no trace of evil, nothing 

~ equivocal, he studiously shunned an indelicacy, never 
swore... . In short~ in a merely psychological point of 
view, at least - he was a charming blackleg. Ashore,. 


11 Ibid., ch.75, p.320, Ae ee 
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such a man might have been an irreproachable 
mercantile swindler, circulating in polite society.’” 


Though the sailors loathed him they could, not resist him for who 


can. forever resist the very Devil himself when he comes in the 


guise of a gentleman, free, fine and frank? In‘The Confidence-Man 
Melville shows how beguiling the charms of a sophisticated swindler 
can be. The study of Bland’s character once again leads Melville- 


- to reflect on the arbitrariness of the ‘Articles of War’ in their 


definition of a man-of-war ‘villain. Bland is an example of how 
much undetected guilt might be sheltered by the- aristocratic 
awning of a quarter-deck and how many florid pursers could be: 
legally paotecied in defrauding the DES EG) sailors. : 


But the same attitude’ which guided him” in his study of 


. Jackson’s character guides him here. 


I, for one, regarded this master—at-arms with mixed ~ 
feelings of detestation, pity, admiration, and some- 
thing opposed to enmity. I could not but abominate 
him when I thought of his conduct, but I pitied the 
continual gnawing which, under all his deftly-donned 

” disguises, I saw lying 2 at she bottom of his soul. - 


Both Redburn and White-Jacket realise . that evil cannot be fully” 
understood from’ the perch of a virtuous superiority. It is good 
to idealize Virtue but one has to. make allowances for man’s- 
shortcomings too. Man cannot live in ‘perfect innocence. He must 
throw in his.lot with the guilt of mankind. A vittuous man just: 
cannot isolate himself from Vice. If Virtue has to hold suey over” 


Vice, it 


must come-down from aloft, even as our blessed 
Redeemer came down to redeem our. whole man-of- ~~ ~ 


12 Ibid., ch,44. p,187, Pore =e 
13 Ibid, p.188, eine ane 


_ gays Melville in chapter, 54, 


planet may, b 
' without undergoing » any mutations in themselves, utterly change 


-+ their colour,- according to'the light thrown upon them. Therefore 
., what needs tobe ‘abhorred. isthe monster of “Sin itself not 
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’ war- 


world; to Hes end, mixing with its sailors-and 
sinners as equals,’ 4 oat 4 -9i)j 


into watertight compartments. Evil is but Good disguised and q 


- knave ‘a saint inthis own way., What. we deem _ wrong on our 


e deemed right’ in, another, even- as some substarices, 


: he sinner. 


Ir Evil has. ‘to bes peepted as a.fact, who is to be held 
responsible for it 2 Melville is of the opinion that the worst of 


- OUE evils we. blindly, Inflict on ourselves. From the last ills no 


being can save another, therein each man must be his own saviour. 
Melville, at the time he wrote White-Jacket atleast, was not ready 
‘to hold Fate eta For 


‘ all events are “mixed in a Faon indistinguishable. 
., What. we call Fate is even, heartless, and impartial, 
not a fiend to kindle bigot flames, nor a philanthropist 
to espouse . the cause of Greece. We may fret, fume, 
and. fight; but the thing called Fate everlastingly 
sustains an armed neutrality... et though all this 
be so, nevertheless, in our ‘own m heats we mold the | 
whole world’s hereafters, and in our own hearts we 
fashion | our own Epods: s » Ourselves are Fate.?® 


Pierre. : 


In Jack Chase, the noble First Captain of the Top we have 
Melville’s .conception of. an, ideal man. All through his works 


14 Ibid., ch.54, p,229, 
15 Ibid., ch,75, pp.320-21, 


Good and: Evil cannot be separateg — 


But this belief in the sn partiality ‘of Fate will soon cobauee ‘into 
» a definance of it as an’embodiment’ of evil in Maly: Dicke® and 


aa 
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Melville shows a preoccupation with the vittues that characterize 
an ideal man. Such a man, according to Melville, combined a 
‘noble heart’ with a ‘lofty head’, Much of the misery in the lives. 
of mankind is the result either of an ‘overgrown head’ or a 
‘shrunken heart’. Melville’s study of an ideal man begins with 
Mardi. In that work we have the pre-requisites of an ideal man, 


Cerebrum must not overbalance cerebellum; our 

brains should be round as globes, and planted on 

capacious chests, inhaling mighty morning inspirations, 

We have had vast developments of parts of men, but 

none of manly wholes. Before a full-developed man, - 
Mardi would fall down and worship.'® 


Jack Chase comes very near to Melville’s conception, as his 
study in chapter 4 of White-Jacket suggests. Melville remarks: 


No man ever had a better heart or a bolder. He was 
loved by the seamen and admired by the officers;... 
The main-top, over which he presided, was a‘ sort of- 
oracle of Delphi; to which, many pilgrims ascended, 
to have their perplexities or differences settled. There 
was such an abounding air of good sense’and good 
feeling about the man, ...'7 


To use Richard Chase’s words Jack Chase 


was a prototype of what Melville envisioned as the 
full, heroic Promethean—Oedipean personality, } 


a man who like Prometheus asserts the heroism of man against: 
a hostile adversary but who like Oedipus also accepts man’s 
fallibility. Melville’s greater works project more complex studies 
of the head-heart dichotomy. 


16 Mardi, ch.180, p.490, 

17 White-Jacket, ch.4, pp,13-14. 

18 Richard Chase, Herman Melville ; A Critical Study (New York : Hafner 
Publishing Company, 1971), ch. 1, p.23. 
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The study of Cadwallader. Cuticle, the Surgeon of the Fleet 
Hawthorne’s stucy of a dehumanized scientist. 
it is the description of the Parisian cast in the 
surgeon’s Cepartment of Morbid Anatomy that catches the reader’s 
attention. For there, Melville seems to be hovering op the brink 
of metaphysics once again. In an apparently simple work dealing 
with naval abuses, this study appears remarkable. 


comes near to 
But more than he, 


_.. it was the head of an elderly woman, with an 
aspect singularly gentle and meek. but at the same 
time wonderfully expressive of'.a gnawing sorrow, 
never'to be relieved.’* . 


The hideous head evokes feelings of ‘freezing fascination’ as well 
as ‘sorrow’ for 


the horn seemed the mark of a curse for some myste- 
rious«sin, conceived and committed before the spirit 
had entered the flesh.’ Yet that sin'seemed something 
imposed, and not voluntarily sought; some sin growing 
out of .the~ heartless necessities of the. predestina- 
tion of things; some:sin under which the sinner sank 
in sinless woe.? °~: ; ds 


Melville seems to be probing the mystery of human innocence 
intermixed with original guilt and’ the paradox of undeserved 


_ punishment. 


19 White-Jacket ch.61, p.249. RT as A ; “ 
20 Ibid, . : 
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Moby-Dick } va 3 Listes 

* Though in Avie itd ‘substance: both’ Redburn and White- 
Jacket were. an improvement on: Typee and Omoo, they were only in' 
# small way,:a preparation for’ Moby-Dick which ‘followed them: 
in /1851.- If at’ all any of his works may be*considered a: spring’~ 
board from which Melville dived into the depths of Moby-Dick, 
it was Mardi. For Taji is Ahab prefigured and all the metaphy- 
sical ponderings of Babbalanja, clumsily - expressed as_ they are, 
point towards the profound yet artistically expressed musings of 
Moby- -Dick. Even from the point of view of Evil, one sees the 
same difference between ‘the earlier works and Moby- - Dick. As 
early as when he wrote Typee.é and Omoo,, Evil p: ‘eoccupied Mel- 
ville and the characters of Jackson and Bland. in Redburn and 
White-Jacket respectively, are sufficient proof of the depths Mel- 
ville could strike in his study of the problem But -in. all these 
- books Melville seems to be more preoccupied with the study of 
Evil in’ the’ heart and mind of man ‘and therefore in: the ‘human 
world. ‘In Moby-Dick the problem acquires a colissal ‘magnitude. 
It becomes predominantly a‘ study” of Evil in the Universe and 
man’s futile attempt ‘to fight’ ‘it: and subdue it, And’ it is ‘in Mardi 
once again that one. finds Melville » fumbling with . ‘thoughts and 
ideas which, he appears to have,so,effortlessly, expressediin -Moby- 
Dick. Of all the works‘of Melville,.. Moby-Dick ..is the most 
representative where the problem of ‘Evil ‘is concerned, forall the 
threads’ of Evil converge ‘in it. Even where his: approach ° to ‘Evil 
is concerned, Moby-Dick projects completely’ that ‘double’ Vision’ 


NCOMPATIBLES 


which emerges as Melville's answer to the irreconcilable contrarjeg 
that beset sidkind. 
a pie Melville had arrived at a stage in his maturity whep 
as an imaginative writer, he found the mere reporting of super. 
ficial experience unsatisfactory. He wanted his pi * to work 
on the dezper meanings of the experience he had eee during 
his different voyages as also on the innumerable books he had 
read since he began writing Mardi. The books tea during 
this period are a good indication of the direction of his thoughts, 

But the two.most important events responsible for making Moby 
Dick what it is were his re-reading of Shakespeare - specially his 
tragedies - ard his contact with Hawthorne and his works. The 
latter’s Musses gave him a‘shock of recognition of that ‘black- 
ness of darkness’ which he had,so admired in Shakespeare and 
which had kept haunting him till it found expression in Moby- Dick. 

Reviewing Hawthorne’s Mosses From An Old’ Manse in. ‘The 

op thay World? .Melville wrote : 


a4 


: te is that blackness in Hawthorne. that so fixes 
and fascinates me.. this. blackncss it is that furnishes 
the infinite obscure of his back-ground, — that back - 
ground, against which Shakespeare plays his grandest 
conceits, the ‘things that have made for § akespeare 
His 1oftiest but most” cirdiltascHibed renown, as the 
profoundest of thirtkéts:i 


Newton Afvin righily Says As 


It (blackness) fixed and fascinated him because it 
mirrored a blackness that Jay within himself, and 
moreover it fortified him in his resolve ‘to let that | 
dark hue have full expression in his work,? 


‘Like his earlier wérks Mo. 


bY Dick reco , 
of a “witdleman, Eehavae); ‘on units the - experienices 


‘bord the itd si which: ‘alk from 


Herman. ey mig sions York: Antica ‘Book ‘Co., 


1 Willard Thon 
1938), p, 333, 


2 Newton Arvin, fara Mebiue, pile, 


‘ 
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Nantucket to the far Pacific where white whales abound. The ship 
js captained by an old Nantucketer named Ahab, who on his. 
previous journey home, has had one of his legs sheared! 


off by a white whale named Moby Dick. Ahab undertakes this. 


voyage with the express purpose of destroying his assailant whom. 
he has come to recognize as the embodiment of Evil, since he has 


also been guilty of other acts of destruction. Ahab has under his 
command an assorted crew belonging to all parts. of the world. 
Though they have shipped for the purpose of harpooning as many 
whales as they can, the captain succeeds in bringing them © all 
under his mad sway and enlisting their’ support in destroying 
Moby Dick even if it took them to the end of the globe and got 
the ‘Pequod’ completely destroyed. 


There are two levels of meaning in, Moby-Dick. At one level 
is the credible realistic narrative. of the, physical facts of whaling, 
Melville, has devoted a major. part of the.,book to a detailed 
account of the whale’s anatomy and its harpooning, cutting, itrying- 
out and the barrelling of its oil. Yet these chapters do not en- 
cumber the action but form-an, ;integral, part;,of the, work. They 
even enrich its. symbolism;, for: Melville, moves injand.out of this 
cetological centre on to the main action with great-ease and artis- 
try. These chapters serve to heighten, the magnitude, » and-the for- 
midableness of the.whale.. They. also augment. the sense. of man’s 
incapacity to subdue the forces, of Nature. Howard: Vincent’s The 
Trying-Out off ‘Moby-Dick’ provides, an illuminating study.of this 
‘Cetological Centre’ of the book. ,But ,Moby-Dick has. ‘a, deeper 
level, and there.one finds .an, obsessive preoccupation on the part 


__ of the author, with questions of existence itself. What is the abso- 


lute reality behind the appearance of things ? Is it pure Evil, pure 
Good . or, just Indifference ?; Should; man, defy. that reality wtih hate 
and vengeance and-in so:doing destroy himself and all around him 
or.should he confront it with slove,and ‘humility and- ‘accept ‘it 
with resignation’ 9. Does man: have.the freedom: toimake ‘his own 
choices or is he a helpless creature-guided by blind pponsalts: 2 
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These are a few questions which Melville poses through Moby. 
Dick. But the uniqueness of the book lies in the fact that it does 
not give a definite answer to any of them. Rather it focuses the 
reader’s attention on the different ways in which man teagts to 
that reality. There is a changing, ever-shifting point of vjew ie 
-Moby-Dick and it is representative of the ever-shifting and ever. 
changing attitude of man towards the reality that confronts him, 
This variation in point of view is brought about by the fact that 
Melville at times seems to identify himself with Captain Ahap 
and at times with Ishmael. Ahab sees Moby Dick from one fixeg 
standpoint only, namely as an embodiment of evil. Ishmael setg 
before us every aspect of the white whale. _ t 


’ Right from the first chapter we become aware of the fact that 
Ishmael’s motive in undertaking the whaling voyage is not, as he 
says, merely, “an everlasting itch for things remote” or a satisfaction 
of his “love to sail forbidden seas and land on_ barbarous 
coasts”, but to undertake a voyage which is a spiritual and intellec- 
tual quest. Words like, 


whenever I find myself growing grim about the mouth; 
‘whenever it is a damp, drizzly November in my soul; _ 
_ whenever 1 find myself involuntarily pausing before 
coffin ware houses, and bringing up the rear of every 
funeral I meet; and’ especially whenever my hypos: 
get such an upper hand of me, that'it requires a 
strong moral principle to:prevent me from deliberately 
stepping into’ the ‘street,;and “methodically knocking 
people’s hats off- then, I account it high time to get 
to sea as soon as Jican,> 9 <7 1) 


prove’ that Ishmael ‘considers: the sea to ‘be a fit place: where one 
can find relief from despair,°The presentation ‘of ‘the whole ‘of the 
first chapter of Moby-Dick with its ominous “beginning “Call'me 
Ishmace]” and:its ending “‘... two-and two there ‘floated ‘into ‘my 
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inmost soul, endless processions of the whale, and, mid most of 
them all, one grand hooded phantom like a snow hill in the air’, 
is far. from the straight-forward and matter-of-fact presentation 
of first chapters in his previous books. This speculative and medi- 
tative tone continues till chapter . seven. Specially, the chapters 
entitled ‘The Carpet-Bag’ and ‘The Chapel’ are pervaded with that 
brooding darkness which had become Melville's obsession and 
which contributes to the chiaroscuro effect of Moby-Dick. A few 


examples will prove the- point. In ‘The Carpet—Bag’, describing the 
ae Ishmael says, 
‘It was a -very, dubionsslookine. t nay, a very dark and, 


dismal night, bitingiy cold and cheerless. I knew no 
one in the place*. 


His description of the streets in New Bedford is equally dismal. 


Such dreary streets! blocks of blackness, not houses, 
on either hand, and here and there a candle, like a 
candle moving about in a tomb. At this hour of the 
ae night, of the last day of the week, that quarter of the 
| town proved all but deserted.® 


Further in the chapter, describing ‘The Trap’, he says, | 


Tt seemed the great Black Parliament sitting in Tophet 
A hundred black faces turned round in their TOWSs to 
peer; and beyond, a black Angel of Doom .was bea-: 
ting a book in a pulpit. It, was a negro church; and 
the preacher’s text was about the blackness of -dark- 
ness, and the weeping and wailing and teeth-gnashing 
there.* WEIR Bison 
| 


Even the description, of the, beggar so fitly named Lazarus evokes 
a picture, of gloom and misery, a human being not only. undergoing 
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the injustice of the inequality of man against man but a human being 
fighing helplessly against the elements of Nature. In the chapter 
entitled ‘The Chapel’, Melville strikes the same note. Ishmae} 
enters the whaleman’s chapel when a storm is raging outside, 
Although it is in the morning that he visits the place, the descrip- 
tion he gives of the chapel and the worshippers, evokes a sense 
of gloom as it did in the earlier chapter. 


A muffled silence reigned, only broken at times by 
the shrieks of the storm. Each silent worshipper 
seemed purposely sitting apart from the other, as if 
each silent grief were insular and incommunicable. ‘ 


As early as the seventh chapter Melville instils a sense of the 
mysteriousness of the Unknown, an uncertainty of life beyond the 
grave and of foreboding evil, when standing before the marble 
tablets he muses: » re i Se ar 
here before me were assembled those, in whose unhea- 
ling hearts the sight of those bleak- tablets’ sympa- 
thetically caused the old wounds to bleed afresh. Oh ! 
ye whose dead lie buried beneath the grass; who 
standing among flowers can say~—here, here lies my _ 
beloved; ye know not the desolation that broods in 
bosoms like these. What bitter blanks in those 
black-bordered’ marbles “which cover’ no ashes! 
What ‘despair'in those immovable inscriptions ! What 
deadly voids and unbidden' ‘infidelities “inthe lings: 
that- seem eas upon‘all’ Faith, and : refuse-resur- 
rections to the beings who. . 
witbout a grave.® , naperigeley pears 


“2«'As éarly as Typee, Melville had- shown the tend 

Agha ae arts at Pe phen i tendency of trans- 
fotming into’ symbolic form the actual ‘matter ‘ of his aigeemtad 
Moby-Dick Melville has employed this technique ta such an extent 
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that the book has been described as an example of ‘symbolist realism. ’ 
Everything on the vessel and every activity that takes place on it 
and outside it, symbolizes some larger idea or thought. Like Emerson 
and Thoreau, Meville also believed that “objects at are only 
provisionally real and the eventual realty is the ' “unseen soul’”’ 
they embody. Thus Ishmael says, : 

O Nature, and’O soul of man ! how far‘ beyond all 
“ utterance are your linked analogies ! not the smallest ' 


. atom stirs or-lives on matter, but has its conning 
nae eee Ms ithe Oy atkge 4 
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ae 38 ’ 
Elsewhere Aa ee to Starbuck,’ 1k 


© S.itr i 
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“> All siaibles ehjscts: man are but as paste- - board akon 
‘si; But in each-event — in the-living act; the nnaguntedcs 
_' ~ deed - there, some unknown but_still reasoning thing i 
_.. .puts forth the mouldings of its features from behind 

_ the unreasoning mask.?° aries Bigot 
But whereas Emerson and the other transcendentalists saw everything 
symbolized as beneficent, Melville with his characteristic. bent of 
mind dared to question this traditional view of the beneficence of 
nature, and asserted unequivocally the presence of evil both in the 
human.and natural worlds.) .; : | 


The ¢ generations Emerson fee Melville grew up with found 
Hume’s theory of knowledge thought-provoking. Hume had argued 
that nothing can be discovered by reasoning on the subjects with 
which metaphysics was concerned. According to him, custom alone 
stood warrant for our ideas of cause and effect. He. stated that 
belief was not knowledge but was more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures, Both Emerson 
and Melville could understand the terrible implications of Hume’s 
ideas. Since time immemorial, Western: teligious consciousness had 


9 Ibid., ch.70, p.309. 
10 Ibid., ch.36, p.161, ; Sor ee ea ae 
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been conditioned by the belief that Nature was invested with 
symbolic significance and that proof of the Creator was evident 
in-His Creation. Or to state the belief in Carlyle’s words the 
Universe was. one, vast Symbol of God. Hence the beneficence of 
Nature was urged as a corollary to the beneficence of God. The 
nineteenth-century western world was no longer ready to accept 
this age-old certainty. The impact of science and new ideas brought 


the intellectual disintegration of faith. Emerson, though deeply 


shaken by Hume’s contention was eventually able to proclaim a 
transcendental belief in the world being a symbol of benign Proyj- 


dence. But what appeared challenging to a mind like Melville’s, — 


who also by religious training was taught to see such analogies; 


was the possibility. of this knowledge of the universe being a 


subjectively created illusion, merely delusory as Hume’s philosophy 
implied. Meiville, unlike the others was not carried away by their 
blind optimism. With far more experience than most of them he 


"was not ready to accept their facile generalizations. Moby-Dick 


represents tho response of a writer who had made it his life-long’ 
boon to it a 4 Synthesis between each and ehetaS? 


Even the Calvinistic' approach, as: ie presver ‘by its: foremost 


exponent, Jonathan Edwatds;*which: connected -the | beautiful and 


the awe-inspiring ‘with Divine Providence and the repellent with 
Corrupted Man, did not convince Melville. For he had seen and 
experienced enough during his life both at hume and on sea to 
falsify Edwards’ view. The words. Ahab. ‘speaks to Pip” after he 
rescues him’from the Manxman and escorts ‘him down to his 
cabin can be taken to reflect Melville’ S. conviction that corruption 
is ‘Dot pecesbarily Confined to the human’ world, C'S +S 
k rath $45: bre ab 
Come, then, to miy cabin. Lo! Ye believers in ‘gods _ x eh 
ee BM goodness, and'in man all’ ill, Io you! ‘see the’: . 
aes ‘omniscient gods oblivious of suffering 1 man; and man’ ~ ner 
° ‘though idiotic,and’ knowing not what he does, yet «>: 
full of the sweet things of love and gratitude, ** 
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At another place in the chapter ‘The Shark Massacre’ describing 
the ferocity of the Sharks, one of whom almost took his hand 


off, Queequeg says : 


Queequeg no care what god made him shark, wedder 
Fejee god or Nantucket god ; but de god wat made 
shark must be one dam Ingin.'? 


This is another example of what Melville thought about Nature 
being the reflection of the Divine and the Beneficent. It also 
serves to show that the:traditional belief in the benevolence of 
Creation could be reversed to the other extreme. Thus Melville’s 
metaphysical probings pursue the same questions of the nature of 
reality and of the nature and existence of God, but from a 
different vantage-ground and from a terrifying new angie. 


In Moby-Dick Melville uses the same kind of ‘linked analogies’ 
that Emerson would haye approved of, to project an experience 
whose credibility Emerson and the others had all along tefused 
to accept. Ishmael’s voyage on the ‘Pequod’ is not an attempt to 
dispose of the disagreeable facts of life but an attempt to face 


them and ponder over them, 


To grope down into the bottom of the sea...,-to have 
one’s hands among the unspeakable foundations, 
ribs, and very pelvis of the world; this is a fearful 


thing,'* 


confesses Ishmael. But he realzes that although the search is going 
to be terrifying, he will achieve manhood only by his dauntless 
effort to face the hideous facts of life. ‘Hence Ishmael says very 


aptly : 


,.all deep, earnest thinking is but the intrepid effort 
of the soul to keep the open independence of her 


enemas 


12 Ibid., ch.66, p.300. 
13. Ibid,, ch.23, p.105. 
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as in, landlessness alone resides the highest — 
d-so, better is it to 


than be ingloriously 
t were safety !'* 


sea; .. 
truth, shoreless, indefinite as Go 


perish in that howling infinite, 
ee upon the lee, even if tha 


Hence Melville otanaeils whole-heartedly deep divers like Bul- 
kington, in whose honour the chapter ‘The Lee Shore’. is written, 
But what does this ‘going to sea’ or ‘diving deep’ show ? It 
makes man aware of the fact that however: he may brag of his’ 
power, achieved through his’ science and skill, to the crack of 
doom, ~ “the sea will insult “and murder’. him, and pulverize: 
the stateliest, stiffest frigate he can make. It also brings - him 
face to face with the universal cannibalism and remorseless ferocity: 
in which both sharks and “men indulgé. But this’ transcendental 
mode of apprehending reality is not-used merely to project Ahab’s 


conclusion. There is a juxtaposition of images of harmony and - 


tranquillity against the hidden dreadfulness of the sea. Such images 
are scattered. over the whole of “Moby-Dick specially after the 
‘Pequod’. enters the Pacific. The description of Japanese cruising- 
grounds in chapter 114 entitled “The Gilder’ will serve as an 
example. To quote a part of it : 3 Gee 


At such times, under an abated sun; afloat all day 
upon ‘smooth, slow heaving swells; seated in his 
boat; light as a birch canoe; and so sociably mixing 
with the soft’ waves themselves, that like hearth- 
stone cats they purr against the gunwale; these are ; 
the times of dreamy quietude, when beholding the 
tranquil beauty and brilliancy of the ocean’s skin, 
one forgets the tiger heart that pants beneath it; and 
would not willingly’ remember, that this velvet paw 
but conceals a remorseless fang,'° ; 


The harmony and quietude of the sea evokes ' pictures of 
rolling prairies, virgin vales and vernal Jandscapes. But the narrator 


14 Ibid., ch.23, p.105, ; 
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exhorts the reader not to be misled by this apparent calm for 
benignity is inextricalbly mixed with malignity. Therefore, Ahab’s 
vision of reality is as one-sided and false as that which sees it 
as All Good. Moby-Dick is an ‘attempt to show how either kind 
of transcendental perception is incomplete, even dangerous. 


Tn the ‘chapter entitled Moby-Dick Melville. shows what had 


“prompted Ahab to reverse the traditional image of benevo- 


Jence in the universe. Moby Dick had reaped away Ahab’s 
Jeg, as a mower a blade of grass in the field. Ever since that 
fatal encounter Ahab had ‘cherished thoughts of vengeance against 
the whale and had come to identify with him, not only all his 
bodily woes but all his inellectual and spiritual exasperations, 


' The White Whale swam before him as the mono- 
“gnaniac incarnation of all those «malicious agencies 
“which some deep: men feel eating in them... all the 
subtle demonisms of life and thought; all evil, to 
crazy Ahab, were visibly personified, and made prac- - 
tically assailable in Moby: Dick. He piled upon the 
whale’s white hump the sum of all the ae rage 

. and hate felt by his whole race from Adam down; . aus 


Harry Levin in The Power of Blackness calls the rage of Ahab, 


” the Biillenge of a disillusioned Papiecndena lian 
"© which is impatient with material surfaces, eager to . 
probe as far beyond them as possible, and doubtful 
« as to the resalts of such an exploration.*? 


~ 
- 


But however disllusioned Ahab may be, what one can conclude. 
about his ‘linked analogies’ is that it is as one-sided and false as 
Emerson’s. When“in the ‘Quarter-Deck’ scene, his first mate Star-. 
buck expresses his shock at Ahab’s seeking vengeance on a brute, . 


the latter retorts : 


16° Ibid., ch.41, p.180. ae 
17 Harry Levin, The Power of Blackness (New York : Alfred A, Knopf 


1970), ch.7, p.218. 3 
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All visible objects, man, are but as pasteboard masks... 

If man will strike, strike shrough the mask! How 

can the prisoner reach outside except by thrusting 

through the wall ? To me, the white whale is that 

wall, shoved near to me. Sometimes I think there’s 

naught beyond. But ‘tis enough. He tasks me; he 

heaps me; I see in him outrageous strength, with an 

inscrutable, malice sinewing it. That inscrutable thing 

is chiefly what I hate; and be the white whale agent, 

or be the white whale principal, I will wreak that 

hate upon him. Talk not to me of blasphemy, man; 

I'd strike the sun if it insulted me.7$ 

Thus brooding over his wrongs as well as the wrongs of the 

world, he came'to.:\doubt. the existence of the God of love. At best, 
Ahab thought, if there was‘a God, He represented the principle 
of Evil. His continual ‘contemplation of the duality of good and 
evil and his own sense of i injury caused him finally to cling to 
evil and eventually become a devil-worshipper. . 


Milton 0, Percival in A Reading of ‘Moby-Dick’ has very 
aptly analysed Ahab’s character in terms associated with Kierke-. 
gaard. The monomaniac Ahab feels he has been singled out for 
suffering by some malevolent: deity. His initial reaction to this is 
“despair.” According to Kierkegaard such a person will eventually 
become either religious or demonic. Christian faith in the believer 
or infinite resignation in the unbeliever will help ease and erase 
the,sore Of the sufferer. But Ahab is too self-willed and passionate 
to resign himself to his Jot either the Christian way or the Stoic 
way. ‘fhe alternative to this is defiance. But defiance does not 
‘kill despair. It only increases the consciousness of one’s self which 
in its turn brings more dcspair until finally the sufferer becomes 
demonic. Percival shows how Ahab’s monomania ‘follows this same. 
cycle right from the time of his losing his” leg to his ultimate” 
destruction. | > ‘2 rast st cele 


18 Moby-Dick, ch, 36, p. 161, 
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From the day Ahab was maimed he was confined to bis 
cabin for days together. 


..Ahab and anguish lay stretched together in one 
‘hammock, rounding in mid winter that dreary, howling 
Patagonian Cape; then. it was, that his- torn body 
and gashed soul bled into one another and so interfu- 
sing, made him mad.'° 
It was on his homeward voyage. that the final. monomania had 
seized him and at intervals during the passage he was a raving: 
lunatic. Such was his vital strength that his mates were forced to: 
lace him fast. And even after he seemed to have come out of his- 
delirium and. even when he bore that firm, collected front, Ahab 
in his hidden self raved on.. An. important event. which intensified 
Ahab’s rage and despair was the displacement of his ivory leg in: 
a street in Bedford before the ‘Pequod’ sailed on its voyage.. 
Ahab imagined that Moby Dick . present:in the ivory. Jeg, had: 
bitten into the “very centre of his being; leaving an incurable 
- wound. This further humiliated him and enraged him peel: to: 
his mental agony and despair. 


‘Ahab’s madness resulted not merely from his‘injury but from 
“his attributing that’ injury to an agent Or ‘principal whom ~ he- 
considers to be an embodiment of | evil. Thus Ahab’s struggle: 
against the ‘White Whale gives the i impression of a struggle between: 
two opposite forces. This ' approach comes close to the Manichaean. 
approach which sees Reality as two distinct and independent divisions. 
of Good ik Evil. Milton Percival puts Bie same idea i in these words : 


Lice ‘the light in Ahab’s ee ord to fire ‘on the 

“voyage home. The moral world, under-his fiery appre- 
1) ‘hension of it, split asunder: into a: principle ‘of light. ; 
-. , ‘and a principle of darkness,;a »principle of light and... ;,7’ 
ae 9o:aprinciple-ofvfite.?°. os) aiei: tod ott fatal 


a wed 
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Ahab’s struggle against the, White Whale as the Manichaean 
struggle between Good and Evil is discussed in a later chapter, 


Ahab is guilty of yet another perversion. He has identified 
the whale not only with his bodily woes and with bis intellectual 
and spiritual exasperations but the exasperations of all mankind, 
So he feels that in avenging himself, he ‘is avenging the whole 
world and therefore, falsely comes to believe: that he'is.a martry, 
And as a result of this belief his egoism gets inflated. He ceases 


to be a human being. Newton Arvin rightly says : 
bid 


He has ceased to be anything but an Ego; a noble 

” Ego,. to be. sure; a heroic one; but that rather than 

_a Self. He is-no longer a free mind; his thought 

has become the slave of his insane purpose. He is no 

longer emotionally free: his heart has become the 

slave of his consuming hate: Nor is he any longer 

- morally‘ free; his conscience too ‘has allowed itself 

to be .deadened: and stupefied = the ae 
quest for Moby Dick.” _ : 


_>That , Ahab’s mind is no ae free can be seen by his 
magnetic attachment to the Parsee Fe¢allah, whom along with 
four others Ahab has smuggled info the ‘Pequod’, In fact, it would 
not be. wrong to say that Ahab’s maddened mind is represented. by 
the Parsee. Ahab’s mind signifies Doubt. It sees the world as a 
place of wat between good and evil. without any faith in ifs 
outcome. The figure of the Parsee stands for the reasoning power 
devoid of faith and for a mind that denies all the virtues of the 
life of imagination. The Parsee. embodies that part of, Ahab’s 
personality which rationalizes his projected vengeance and is in 
constant ‘conflict with: the other part which is personified by his 
‘humanities’. Fedallah’s presence is felt on the ‘Pequod’, by the 
low laugh from the hold, right from the time Ahab extract an 
oath of vergeance from his crew against Moby Dick, From the day 
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of the first lowering he becomes Ahab’s shadow, both physically 
and mentally. Ahab’s tired body may go below but the Parsee is 
forever. awake. Whenever Ahab is silently meditating or is in an 
anxious mood the Parsee is there to share his thoughts and mood. 
Even in his dramatic moments he remains hovering in the back- 
ground, a silent patticipant. In short in the Parsee, Ahab sees his 
forethrown shadow, in Ahab. the Parsee his abandoned substance. 


t 
: 


Though the Parsee’s influence on Ahab is permanent, it is in 
the last chapters that it becomes most potent, specially from chapter 
117 onwards, when Fedallah predicts that he will be Ahab’s pilot 
when death strikes them both. From that event onwards, it is 
the Parsee more than anybody else who remains nearest to ‘Abab. 
This is in the fitness of things for it is during the last few days 
before the final chase of Moby, Dick that Ahab’s defiance, of all 
things natural and supernatural, Teaches ‘its zenith. This is the 
stage when the diabolism of Ahab’s purpose is established. He has. 
become a complete slave to. his mind which recognizes no power 
but the power of. Evil.: ‘His defiance of the elements on. the. night 
of the Typhoon in the Pacific is. the climax ‘of everythig. that has 
followed from, the chapter entitled. ‘The Sunset’ This. -is what he 
says gefsine Be. burning corposants :. 


S15 eke? Ul Oey 

Saris ‘On tiahouscleacespisit of lear fires ee; I. now: know 

-+ that thy-. right worship ».is, defiance.....I own thy . 
speechless placeless, power;, but.to the, last gasp, of — 
my earthquake life, will dispute its. unconditional, a 
‘unintegral mastery in me. In the midst of, the. ‘perso- ai 


| _nified impersonal, a ‘personality. stands here. 92" eine 
ing ow Olt lrg 
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He has, aves and. destroyed the Quadrant’ ‘calling ‘it: ~y ‘foolish 
toy’ and ‘babies’ plaything ! He cries ‘out : 


Curse; thee,. thou quadrant !,.., no longer will I guide 
my. earthly .way, by, thee;; the , Aryels ship! S compass, - 


22 .Moby-Dick, ch.119, p.499. ; coe Bibs ob at an = 
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and the level dead-reckoning, by log and by. line; 
these shall conduct me, a and show me my place on 
the sea... . thus I trample on thee, thou paltry 
thing that feebly pointest on high; thus I split and 


destroy thee ES 


He even manipulates ‘his own compass when the ship’s compass 
Joses its magnetism due to the storm and Pe 


But defiance is not the only sin Ahab commits. He actually 


accepts the devil and proclaims his power. “Ego non baptizo te in 
nomine patris, sed in nomine diaboli !”, Ahab cries out deliriously 
as he baptizes his new harpoon in the blood of the three pagan 
harpooneers. Charles Olson, in his book Call me Ishmael makes 
an illuminating study. ‘of the Latin words Ahab uses. According 
to him, the words spoken by Ahab do not include the full Latin 
sentence that Melville is “supposed to have written on the last 
fiy-leaf of one of his volumes of Shakespeare : ‘Ego non baptizo 
te in nomine Patris et Fillii et Spiritus Sancti - sed in nomine 
Diaboli’. The change in the wording in Moby-Dick is full of 
significance. The removal of ‘Fillii et Spiritus Sancti’? (Christ and 
the Holy Ghost) emphasizes the fact that both Christ and the 
Holy Ghost are absent from Ahab’s world. Ahab exists in a 
world to which They and what They signify are hostile. It also 
emphasizes the fact that the name of Christ is spoken but once 
in the book and that too by Starbuck, the only possible man to 
use it. (On the night of the last day of the chase). By using the 
words ‘in ‘nomine ‘diaboli? Ahab invokes an evil world and uses 
black magic to achieve his vengeful ends. His world is a wicked 
world. No wonder Melville was prompted to write to Hawthorne 
when Moby-Dick was completed that he had written a wicked 
book, The notices Melville wrote on the last page, of his ‘Shakes- 
peare’ also include the following” ‘words : <4 


madness is undefinable ~ It and right reason’ extremes: 
of.-one, ~ not ‘the (black art) Goetic: ‘but’ 'Theurgic: 


ee 
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magic - seeks converse with the 


Intelligence, Power, 
the Angel. 


Melville took ‘Goetic’ for ‘black art’. 
kind of occult art of the Neoplatoni 


purification and sacred Tites, the aid of the divine was evoked. 
{n opposing “Goetic’ and ‘Theurgic’ Melville is using a distinction 
between white and black magic, the one that seeks saints and 
angels, the other the devil. In Ahab’s world which is the devil’s 
world, communication with Intelligence or Power or the Angel is 
impossible, for Ahab, and Fedallah, who Stands for the Evil 
principle, have made a pact as binding as Faust‘s with Mephisto- 
pheles. Though Ahab and Faust are seekers after Truth, their 


league with the devil closes the door to Truth. Ahab’ 
because of his hate, is 


with God. 


‘Theurgic’ is a term for a 
sts in which, through self- 


S art, 
black and he cannot hope to converse 


Another facet that one notices in the development of Ahab’s 
character, which has been pointed out earlier in Kierkegaard’s 
analysis, is Ahab’s extreme self-consciousness — his self-centredness. 
So completely obsessed is he with thc injury he has suffered and 
with the vengeance he has to wreak that he embraces total 
isolation. He takes refuge under a morbid seclusion and encloses 
himself within a wall of incommunication. He becomes completely 
dehumanized and treats everyone on the ‘Pequod’, not as human 
beings but as mere instruments for his mad purpose; so much so 
that his idea of a human being takes the form of one “with no 
heart fat all, brass forehead and about a quarter of an acre of 
fine brains”. He recognizes no comradeship and curses all mortal 
interindebtedness. He rately speaks to any one and if at all he 
opens his mouth it is ‘to issue orders to his crew. During his 
Spare time he sits all'alone ‘in his cabin reading and re-reading 
his charts and maps, with a view to the more certain accomplish- 
ment of that monomaniac thought of his soul, In the chapter 
entitled “The Chart’, Ishmael laments this condition of Ahab, 
twice. 
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- with .which he has to struggle? throughout 
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Ah, God ! what trances of torments does that man 
endure who is consumed with one unachieved revenge~ 
th clenched hands; and 


ful desire. He sleeps wi 
wakes with his owa bloody nails in his palms. 


Elsewhere in the same chapter he says ; ‘) 


God help thee, old man, thy thoughts have created 
a creature in thee; and he whose intense thinking 


thus makes him a Prometheus; a yulture feeds upon 
that_ heart for ever; that vulture the very creature he ..,. 


creates.” * 


s the loneliest and the most isolated of 


J 


Thus. Ahab emerges a 


- American literary heroes. - ; ad 


But there is still another side to Ahab’s character which one 


must recognize for as Peleg says, “stricken, blasted if he be, 
Ahab: has his humanities.” This description» of Ahab reveals that 
part of his : personality — his’ “humanities” — which-is still alive and 
) the voyage, only to 
subdue it completely during the’ days of the chase, And-it is-this 
side: of Ahab’s personality which makes him a tragic, even noble 
figure. This side stands for bis feelings and ‘sentiments, ‘ his‘ régréts 
and remorse; aroused ‘mostly ‘by the heart~breaking ‘pleas of ‘his 
first mate Starbuck and “the mad’ Pip} to give’ up the mad hunt: - 
The first glimpse of Ahab as a’man of feeling comes in Chapter 
30 (The Pipe). Hexhas been smoking for some time but suddenly 
he tosses his pipe into the'sea saying, Hp ts dimen 
iis How, now, this smoking no longer soothes. Oh, my ph 
pipe ! hard must, it go with me. if thy charm be 

_ gone,!, Here haye I;been unconsciously ,toiling, not 
a pleasuring, 7 aye, and ignorantly smoking to windward we 
am a had while; to. windward, and with such nervous. . al 
pee bere,  3t, Wis 80, S12 WOE aa jets, were... 
24 Ibid, ch.44, pp.198-99. | sgt - 
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“the strongest: and fullest of trouble. What businéss’ 
have I with. this pipe!?/ This thing that-is:meant fot? “~~ 
sereneness, to send up mild white vapours among 

mild white hairs, not among torn iron- grey sp like 


‘mine. I'll smoke. no more=25 6 1 98 


"e bat om Maida ved? [ob UT bolts or dss 


nme 9 


watches ‘the beautiful "sunset. ‘which makes. me once more 
conscious, of his. own, suffering. and , ‘the , heavy. burden he is 
carrying. 


> ‘s “ Fi ais wrens yey ; 
hs. WO, ASIsemsiiaio Yi Igor 
} re jong 


ae, ! time. was, (when as the sunrise, Rueiye spurred. me, 
SO, ‘the sunset. soothed.. No, more-, , This, loyely, light, 
it lights not me; all, Toyehacbal iS anguish. to.me, since 
I can‘ ne’er enjoy. Gifted withthe’ high’ perception, 
I lack the low enjoying power;’damned, «most subtly 
and most malignantly ! damned in the midst of 
Ee st) i. acoivsded.adeds. lo: prating. stat ad? 
“aalhs lt boltins teigeto oy at tise 
Such passages could be multiplied but With | reference to the 
intensity of grief and remorse depicted, none ‘of them matches the 
chapter entitled ‘The Symphony’ (Chapter 132). Ahab has never 
before bared: ‘his ‘heart’ to’ ‘any one and oite is surprised: to find 
that hé is capable of ‘such depths of feeling. - ee eat) 
What is worth noting howeyer, about such display of feelings 
is that it is immediately followed by. an _ expression of. the stub- 
bornness of his resolve. His ‘ “humanities” instead of swerving him 
away from his ‘lunatic. “Purpose, end by. making him. more defiant 
and ‘demonic. ds ere” 


: . 
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An example Will’ prove ‘the’ point: In the chapter entitled ‘Suntet” 
as already ' ‘mentioned,’ “Ahad Tamaeats his’ inability to Snjoy the 


25 Ibid., ch.30, p.126. - 09-7 gap yaad te 
26 Ibid. ; - ch. 37) p.165.\" W% b+ somll@ oon, camel siiwedad AlA et 
6 Dig £O8!L , 22 * gievvinU pre bal + @atgnivoa! a) 
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finished the last word of 
“ t but hardly has he 
beauty of the sunset = when he explodes furiously : 


his remorseful sentenc 


Oh hard ! that to fire others, the match itself eee: 
needs be wasting ! What I’ve dared, I’ve willed; and 

what lve willed, Pil do ! They think me mad - Starbuck 
does; but I’m demoniac, I am madness maddened !| | 
That wild madness that’s only calm to comprehend 

itself ! The prophecy ‘was that I should be dismem- 

bered; and- Aye ! [lost this leg. I now prophesy that 

I will dismember my dismemberer. Now, then, be the 
prophet and the fulfiller one. ...The path to my fixed 
putpose is’ laid with iron rails, whereon my soul is 
erooved to run. Over unsounded gorges, through the 
rified “hearts of mountains, under torrent’s beds, 
unerringly I rush! Naught’s'an obstacle, naught’s an 
angle to the iron way. !?7 “Ngg 


This is the pattern of Ahab’s behaviour till his defiance’ reaches 


its zenith in the chapter entitled ‘The Candles’. ; 4 
. Alan Lebowitz in his work Progress Into Silence says, a i 


+ , +Like Whitman’s epig Self, he (Ahab) is large and.. 
he contains symbolic multitudes as contradictory as 
Christ and Satan.?° 


Abab resembles Christ in so far as he chooses to shoulder the 
burden of the suffering of the human’ race. The imagery of 
crucifixion used to describe Ahab’s torment further supports this 
resemblance. That Ahab’s hunt for the white whale is Satanic has 
been. shown already. Three other important figures’ come to mind 
mm. Soppsction, with the above remark, They are Job, Jonah aud 
Prometheus, Like the references * aod NPP p nO AD. OBR 

tary ey MAtst, there are direct or 


ro 


27 Ibid,, pp.165-66, Pee Se ee ee es ee 
28 Alan Lebowitz, Pro $ Ooh Ghar ae 
rf , gress into Silence + ii Me cele j 
(Bloomington : Indiana University Sd it aE lassi Heres a 
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jndirect references to these figures too. As mentioned earlier Ahab 
rationalizes his demonic purpose by pretending to catty the 
purden of all human suffering on his shoulders. He therefore 
feels that he is more a champion than an avenger. Similarly he 
thinks that he is protesting against.God’s injustice in just the 
same way as Job had done. But Ahab does not realize that in 
aligning bimself with Evil against Good, he has become self- 
righteous, unlike Job who accepts the supremacy: and wisdom of 
God with humility. In his wilful disobedience. to God, Ahab 
resembles Jonah too. Once again, unlike Jonah, who repented 
eventually, and submitted his will to God, Ahab turns away from 
God. For he has come to ‘the: conclusion that defiance alone is 
the right worsbip of the Unknown Powers. _ 


Ahab’s resemblance to Prometheus is no less evident. His 
struggle against the white whale symbolizes Prometheus’ struggle 
against Zeus. But instead of liberating mankind from the tyranny 
of a Zeus, Ahab-himself becomes a tyrant like his adversary. He 
scarcely recognizes this delusion’ on his part and continues his 
mad hunt till the day of his destruction. Melville’s “direct or 
jndirect references to these figures, while describing Ahab or his 
struggle against an. unconquerable adversary, show that he has 
fused the characteristics of many. heroes of Western mythological 
or religious literature. Sis 


eb. few words. spoken ‘in ‘the midst of Ahab’s defiance. merit 
attention, towards that part of Ahab’s self which has been termed 
his ‘humanities’. He says : _ ts ash "ee, 
But war is pain, and hate ‘is woe. Come in thy 
"lowest form of love, and Iéwill kneel and kiss’ thee; /..2° 
This means Ahab will not yield to ‘any supernal power. But this 
yearning for Jove which Ahab shows is more. an expression of 
anger than sorrow, For love did come. to him in its lowest form-in 


wee ene — 


29 Moby-Dick, ch.\19, p.499, C20 SOT te tant 
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p. who. touched his,inmost centre and who 


xi cords:woven out of his ‘heartstrings, 
scemed ‘5 = real shatsmiett dove weakens and kills, the 
pearl ose within “him.»One more loving word Stommibip 
revengeful es to. kill.hims Thus the fire of love awakened 
and. Ahab Si vb ran sooner: than. it is rekindled. In his 
by Pip. aie Pip, Ahab’s mind. is still coloured with pride, and 
ae o ae cannot be -expected “to makes a reasoned 
judgment. But when he is with Starbuck (The sympa) his mind 
‘siclear afd bis:reason'ican distinguish between right ano waa 
Yet when Starbuck urges ‘the!adoption of the ‘right course, Abab 


refuses to igivée heed to.his pleas: The: only way in which ‘he can 
justify his course isto: shift the blame on: Fate. 


the person of Pi 


passion. A 


at this moment 


Is Ahab, Ahab ? Is it I, God, or who, that lifts this , 
arm 2 But. if, the great sun move not of himself; but 
is as.. an; errand—boy, in. heaven; nor one single star... 
~ can revolve, but by, some,.invisible power; how then, 
_ can this one small brain, think,thoughts; unless God. 
: : does. that living, :andjnot I. By heaven, man, we. are 
turned, round.:and ‘round.in this. world, like yonder 
4 windlass, and Fate is the handspike.? ° 


Blanched* to “a corpse’s hue with despair, Starbuck steals away 
from Ahab. He crosses the deck to gaze over on the other side 
but starts at two reflected fixed eyes in the water. He finds 
Fedallah~ motionlessly' leaning over the same rail. This describes 
Ahab’s final communion with Fedallah and what he’ signifies. 
Ahab’s insistence on Fate’s decree does not weaken the drama 
of the action as. some critics feel,.On the contrary it intensifies | 
the tension, since .one, knows, as; Ahab does, that he is fighting 
against an invincible adversary and that he is trying vainly to 
reverse the cycle of Necessity, ). 


ce ayy timc ping @ 3 j 
, * ' 2 ivy ’ 4 
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5 a leas ; Sr at wesihs adh eine Cer " ee 
biG centr eee nd enter “wh 's Out’ to “destroy the ‘edly 
0 tim 'is the personification of ‘evil,’ “Ishmael Ws. the’ con- 
30 Ibid., ch.132, p,535, JOSIP AR 40 gale ae i amanatpeaetise sai 
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templator who from the’ very beginning of his voyage expresses 
the fear that the reality or truth which man is out to seek is an 
‘ungraspable phantom’ and has to be’ ‘accepted as such. In the 
very first chapter he Says ; “Not! ignoring. ‘what is good, I am 

quick to perceive a horror, and could still be social’ with it.” He 
therefore starts on his voyage or his quest with a mind attuned to 
the fact that horror and wonder are for ever united. The juxtaposi- 
tion of thc chapters entitled “Moby-Dick’ and ‘The Whiteness of 
the Whale’ draws the reader’s attention: to what the White Whale 
symbolizes both to Ahab ‘and Ishmael. ‘The latter feels that though 


the white colour is associated’ with things most innocent, honou- 
table and sublime, 


‘there yet lurks an’ elusive!something’in the innérmost. | 
idea of this hue, which strikes more of panic to’ the 
* soul than that redness which: affrights in blood.?) ~ 


4n other words, “though in-many of its aspects this visiblé world 
seems formed in love, the invisible spheres were formed in fright.” 
Why is this'so, asks Ishmael:and: suggests an answer; though he 
goes not assert: that it is ae Po one. 


f oy + 
bb Dud id 


Is it that by its indefisiteneas it. shadows forth. the. 
heartless voids and immensities of,.the., universe, and _- 
thus stabs us from behind with the thought of anni- 
hilation, when beholding , the white. depths of the 
milky way ?; Or is it, that. as in. essence whiteness .. is 
not.so much a color as the -visible absence of color, 
and at the same time the concrete of all colors ; 
+068 colorless, all-color, of atheism from’ which we 
shrink ? oe 5 et 


This implies, in the words of Maurice Friedman, 


that purely quantitative infinite of sheer nonlimitation 


} 


31 Ibid., ch.42, 0.185, ey j t he ‘ . ‘ ‘i 
32 Ibid., p.192. ae 
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imitations.” ° 
that has no respect for human limitati | | 
i] in ‘another form - in the form of indifference 
iy ‘tin its form of intelligible malignity. In the 


fuse together. The inscrutability of 


Thus here we have 
which is as terrible as evi 
end these two forms of evil 


nant whale mingles wi 
Gn te whale stoves in the ‘Pequod’ and destroys it “but 


the sea and the sun smile on indifferently. While Ahab i irk 
that the White Whale is evil and therefore hates it rk ! is , ent 
on destroying it, Ishmael cannot stand up aah my zs ess ie 
the indifferent evil that oppresses him. Ishmael thus be omes the 


moral centre of the book. 


In the chapter entitled, ‘The Fossil Whale’, Ishmael expresses. 
the same horror as he does in the chapter, ‘The whiteness of the 
Whale.’ He obtains “dim .shuddering’ glimpses into those Polar 
eternities’’ when he stands among those mighty Leviathan skeletons, 
He is horror-struck by the antemosaic, unsourced existence of the 
unspeakable terrors of the whale, which. having been before all 
time must needs exist after all.,humane, ages are over. Thoughts 
such as these are expressed . throughout the book and find an 
important place in the Cetological chapters where we gct a detailed 
idea of the: whale’s anatomy. But Ishmael also confesses what an 
impossible oes it is to know what the White Whale really is. 


Dissect him how I may, then I but go skin ‘deep; 
I know him not, and never will: But if I know’ not. 
even ‘the tail of this whale, how understand his head ? 
much more, how comprehend his face; when face he 
has none ? Thou shalt see my back parts, my tail, 
he seems to say, but my face shall not be seen. But 
I cannot completely make out his back parts; and 
hint what he will ‘about his face, I Say again he has 
no face.* 
Se 


33 Maurice Friedman, Problematic. Rebel Chi y 
cage : T. 
Chicago Press, 1970) ch. 4, p.69, # he 


34 Moby-Dick, ch.86, p.375, Che 
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These Words could very well be applied to the mysterious fofces 
working in the whole of the Universe. If an infinitesthal part of 
Creation is so difficult to comprehend, how much more the whole? 
Melville aiso’ seems to be stressing the inadequacy of empirfi¢al 
knowledge as a means of unravelling tle mystery of the Universe. 


Convincing as is the argument that the White Whale or the 
Universe it symbolizes is-inscrutable and so it inspires terror and 
a sense of evil, it is not the-only alternative that Melville-Ishmael 
poses as against Ahab’s idea of Reality. A third current also runs 
through Moby-Dick. which suggests that Nature or Reality is a 
combination of the benign and the malign. Before he gets an 
opportunity of witnessing this in the natural world, he finds it in 
the human world through no less a person than the savage 
Queequeg. To Ishmael, at the Spouter-Inn, the savage’s name 
brings all kinds of evil associations. But the description of Quee- 
queg that Ishmael gives a few chapters later shows that all his 
preconceived notions of a savage being inferior both physically 
and spiritually, to a civilized person, are false. 


Savage though he was, and hideously marred about 
the face...his countenance yet had a something in it 
which was by no means disagreeable. You cannot 
hide the soul. Through all his unearthly tattooings, 

‘I thought I saw the traces of a simple honest ‘heart; 
.. there was a ceftain lofty bearing about the Pagan, 
which even his uncouthness could not altogether 
maim.°*°® 


The spiritual strength that Queequeg inspires in Ishmael can be 
gauged from these words in the same chapter. 


As I sat there in that now lonely room;... I began 
to be sensible of strange feelings.,.[ felt.a melting in 
me. No more my splintered heart and maddened 
hand were turned against the wolfish world. This 
soothing savage had redeemed it.®° 


35 Jbid., ch.10, p.49, 
36 Ibid., p.50. 
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ies’ and ‘bland deceits”’ which characterizeg 
world are absent in the pagan’s world, 
s sense of delicacy towards Ishmael, 
d in the real sense of the term, 


The “‘civilized bypocris 
Ishmael’s superior Christian 
His civilized overtures and hi 
his. acceptance of Ishmael as 4 frien 
his sharing of his belongings with Ishmael, all go to show. that it 
is the savage who must civilize the christian rather than the other 
way round. On the ‘Pequod” itself, Queequeg teaches him, through 
the symbolism of the Monkey-Rope, the mature wisdom that all 
human beings, irrespective of race, colour or religion, are indebted 
to one another. And tbrough the life- buoy—-turned-coffin he tcaches 
Ishmael that death and rebirth are two aspects of the same thing. 
Yet what is noteworthy about Queequeg’s demonstration of com- 
radeship and solidarity is its total unconsciousness. His magnanimous 
yet spontaneous dive into the sea to save the very bumpkin who 
had dared to insult him prompts Melville to ask, “Was there ever 
such unconsciousness ?? What strikes the narrator about Queeque3 
is his poise, his spontaneity and his straight-forwardness, and also 
the absence of a desire for appreciation of his magnanimity. 
Howard Vincent (The Trying-out of ‘Moby-Dick’) suggests that 
Melville has paired the chapters entitled “The Sermon’ with ‘A 
Bosom Friend’ with a specific purpose. He feels that Melville 
wants to show the contrast between ‘the extreme intensity of 
spiritua] consciousness’ of Father Mapple and Queequeg’s instinctual 
and unconscious self.’ This also provides a general criticism of 


civilized, sophisticated man who has lost his instinctual poise. To 
use Vincent’s words, 


Queequeg’s poise is implicity a criticism of the neurotic 
divagations of “civilized man’??? 


The open—mindedness and sanity with which Ishmael appreciates 
the strength and shortcomings of Queequeg also help him to 
appreciate Moby Dick, He has both deific and demonic attributes.. 
There is something god-like in the mere crude fact of his ‘majes- 


37 Howard Vincent, The Trying-out of ‘Moby-Dick’ (London : Feffer & 
Simons, Inc., 1967), Part IIT, ch.4, p.77. 
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tic bulk. In proportion té his ‘vast’ magnitude is his potency. His 
terrific speed and'the great’ strength of his jaw and the dreadful 
power of hig head and’tail are proverbial. There is in his whole being 
a great inherent’ “‘dignity!and sublimity.” Ishmael is ifispired with 
thoughts of awe and wonder when he seés it dissected and has a 
peep into its various parts. His description of Moby Dick, spotted 
on the first day: of the chase -réflects his feelings of. worider and 
reverence. ! : . wo 1 baa + a0 

A gentle joyousness—a mighty mildness of repose in 

__4¢,8Wiftness, invested the gliding whale..Not, the white -__ 

bull Jupiter... not Jove, not... that great majesty Pree 
Supreme! did surpass the glorified White Whale as 
he so divinely swam.** 


The feelings that this passage feflects stand’ in bold: contrast to 
those expressed by Ahab-in’ the chapter -entitled ‘Moby Dick’, 
“SA)] that most maddens'and torments: all that stirs “up the lees 
of things; all'truth with malice in it;... all that cracks the sinews 
and cakes the brain”: One and the’ same creature inspires two 
kinds of opposite ‘feelings in two persons. In this connection the 
chapter entitled: “The Doubloon’ serves an important’ purpose. 
The Doubloon or the:gold’ coin which Ahab has promised the 
person who first spots Moby’ Dick, becomes a medium through 
‘which one “gets ‘a’ glimpse of the attitude of the important 
‘members -of the -crew ‘towards ‘the whale. At a deeper level the 
chapter also serves to show that Experience is tentative so that one 
and the same’object or event can evoke a number of Tesponses in 
different people. Melville uses a similar technique in Clarel where he 
makes St. Saba’s palm the centre“ through which one can‘ judge the 
characters’ approach to reality. In the ‘Doubloon’ chapter, Ahab 
emerges’ as the proud Lucifer who is out to achieve the gold coin by 
defiant means. Starbuck, who is other-wise pious, appears to have 
‘no abiding faith. He retreats before the Doubloon (Truth) because 
he is afraid of losing his ‘righteousness’. Stubb's approach shows 
‘his reckless” indifference or his unconscious fearlessness. Flask’s 


——— ERE 


38 Moby-Dick, ch.133, p.538. 
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material stupidity stands in contrast to the ‘spiritual’ in vane The 
Manxman is superstitious, plain and simple. Queequés shows his. 
primitive curiosity. Fedallab, the Parsee, worships the flame on the 
coin in an evil manner. ‘However it is Pip, the idiot negro boy. 


who strikes at: Truth when he mutters ; 
I look, you.look, he looks; we look, ye look, they 
look... . And I, you, and he; and we, ye, and they, 


are all bats; .. °9 


Which meatis, however much one tries, Truth remaias unfathomable, 
Truth is what! Life is, a mixture of the good and the evil. 


With regard to the white whale Ishmael does feel that there is: 
something mysterious and terrible in the ferocity and intelligent. 
malignity of his attacks, even in his ubiquity and immortality, so 
that for some time Ahab's quenchiess feud seems his own. But. 
at the same time he does not fail to. observe, as Ahab does, that 
Moby Dick has dealt ruin only when he has been provoked by 
his pursuers. To use the. words of Dr. Bunger, the friend of 
Captain Boomer (ch 100),.“the White Whale’s malice is only his. 
awkwardness.’ He may have been the. cause of much evil aad: 
suffering but he has also been the cause of much benefit. His. 
ficsh and spermac<ti serve as food. Because of his ambergris, he- 
is the giver of the sweetness of perfume. The best candles can be: — 
made out of his spermaceti. His ‘oil has illuminated innumerable: 
lamps. To Ishmael therefore, Moby Dick is not a symbol of evil: 
but a magnificent symbol of Creation itself. The words of Marius: 
Bewley come to mind in this connection. 


Leviathan, especially in his greatest role of the White 
Whale,.is the affirmation of all that Ahab denies. The 
impact of this recognition on the imagination is the 
greater because, if Melville leads one towards it 
irresistibly, we yet make the discovery in the midst 


39 Ibid., ch.99, p.430. 
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of all the gargantuan suffering of the whaling ground. 
We learn the-triumph of life that the White Whale 
represents only because we come to it through such 
seas of death. This is the most deeply Christian note 
that Melville ever strikes.4° 


To his appreciation of the life at sea,” Ishmael brings the 
same wide perspective when he says : , shige 


Warmest climes but nurse ,the cruellest fangs: the 
tiger of Bengal crouches,in spiced: groves of ceaseless, 
verdure. Skies the most effulgent- but basket the 
deadliest thunders: gorgeous Cuba knows tornadoes 
that never swept tame northern lands.‘! 


Reality is thus a duality..It is neither total malignity as Ahab 
feels, nor the evil of the heartless immensities and voids, as. part 
of Ishmael’s understanding suggests. It is the inextricable fusion 
of the principles of good and evil, the benign and malign. 


What path then docs .Moby—Dick suggest for. reaching Truth ? 
As already mentioned, the book does not glve.any easy: solution.. 
But if Ishmael’s resurrection from the vortex, of destruction at the 
end of the book is any indication, it is that in whatever predica- 
ment man finds himself, he has a chance of survival provided: he 
retains a balanced approach to things which he aspires to under- 
stand but which he knows he is incapable of understanding comp— 


letely. Ishmael has tried his, utmost. to ‘keep this balance. And: 


because he succeeds in maintaining this calm, sane and rational 

approach jn tue midst of the most turbulent situations, he survives- 

to tell the tale of the destruction. Evil to him is a reality, “fully 

alive, universal and all-encompassing.” It has to be accepted. 
Fither extreme of the two approaches that Melville sets forth im 
J ; * : i : . ee ' “hs * 


40 Marius Bewley, “ ‘Moby-Dick’ and Creatiye Force”, The Merrill Studies” 
in ‘Moby-Dick’, compiled by Howard C. Vincent (Charles B. Merrill. 
Pub. Co., 1969), Section 4, ch.4, pp. 154-55, a\Ee AP i Ebi 
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the chapters ‘The Mast=Head’ and! ‘The Try-Works’ is false, one- 
sided and dangerous. In! the’’ chaptér ' ‘The’ Mast-Head’,’ Ishmael 
while keeping watch on the mast-head falls into 4 ‘reverie, lulled 
by the motion of tie ship on the mystic oceatt when 


»-€very strange, half-seen, , gliding, | beautiful thing - 
‘that eludes him, every dimly- -discovered, uprising fin 
of some undiscernible form, seems to him the embo- 
diment of those elusive thoughts that only people the 
soul by continually flitting through “it. In this 
enchanted mood, thy spirit ebbs away to whence ‘it 
came; becomes diffused’ through time and place; ‘like 
Cramer's sprinkled Pantheistic ashes,’ ‘forming ' “at 
last a part of every shore the round globe over.*? 


To these’ Pantheists Ishmaél ‘gives’ a ‘warning in’'these words 
“While this sleep, this dream is on ye, move your foot or hand an 
inch;' slip your hold at all; and your identity comes back in horror. 
‘Over Descartian’ vortices you ‘hover. This is the approach of 
those idealists who refuse to see anything but beneficence in the 
Universe. Similariy' the approach that Ishmael points out* in the 
chapter’ “The Tryworks’ is equally dangerous.’ Gazing too’long in 
the fire on’ which the blubber ‘is ‘being boiled,‘ Ishmael’ falls into 
a reverie, but far different from the “one in’ ‘The Mast—Head.’ The 
glare of ‘the red fire makes all the ines On the ship look ghastly 
and’ out of Proportion, ee f ; 


| *the rushing © “Pequod? freighted with savages, and 
laden ‘with fire, and burning a corpse, and plunging 
“into that blackness‘ “of darkness, seemed’ the material - 
counterpart of her monomaniac commander’ s soul*® 


‘5 His ‘éexs bis 
iiisM ted iseoines ovis oa) 
This is ‘the iter extreme of the pantheistic reverie “of” the mast- 
head which is as dangerous.” dor. 
a ae 
42 Ibid., ch.35, p.165 aT ps 
-43 Ibid., vh. 96, p,419. 
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| The, best approach ‘is onecof ‘unprejudiced objectivity’ as Dr. 


Jung terms it; which not: only prevents: a person from being 
repelled’ by illness and corruption’ but prompts: him to accept them: 
for what they are. What’is noteworthy about” Ishmael ‘is that he 
has limitless understanding’and compassion. Even | ‘a person like- 
Starbuck who had enough virtue, could not survive the wreck, 
for his was mere unaided virtue. Unlike Ishmael, his mind was- 
‘hot “capable of comprehending Ahab’s problem | ‘and ‘his’ ‘will ‘was. 
too weak to take any decisive action in an emergency. His ‘was. 
not an earthbound faith like Ishmael’s but a faith that’ had little- 
practical value. He was ‘not teady to face the ‘teeth-tiered sharks” 
of life and their cannibal _ways. ‘But’ he wanted his faith to oust 
fact and his fancy to oust memory. The kind. of faith that ‘works 
in the human world is Ishwael’s, ‘which not only ‘accepts the 
teality of ‘Evil ‘but recognizes ‘the need of. love, and affection among 
human beings and their interindebtedness. ese : 


f 


: Ishmael’s emergence from thevortex of ,destruction , at the- 
end of Moby-Dick has: given rise to the controversy whether. he 
emerges spiritually transformed or whether he remains the ‘orpha- 
ned Ishmael’ he was, at the beginning of his voyage. There are 
critics in the ‘salvation’ camp who argue that Ishmael achieves: 
salvation or undergoes a resurrection on his voyage and that he 
moves from a state of estrangement to a life of commitment. On 
the other hand, there are’ ‘those in the’ ‘anti-salvation’ camp who 
feel] that Ishmael- remains the same unredeemed outcast! that he- 
was at the beginning of his voyage. | ‘The main’ argument of this. 
chapter has heen in “favour of the former interpretation hence’ it 
does not need further elaboration, ‘However, a‘ quotation from an 
article written iby one belonging to the latter’ camp’ will prove 
Aiominating. sis Oa Be Vi Giqu 2t1ow ‘a’silidoM Ns 


SHY os * oa Tied pe des a Rg Nae Loita 5 
: on 3 <4 sok ae +e ‘aes | in 8 . atbv does bs 


There cai be no “tebirth’ ‘for Ishmael, the’? ‘Ttonist? 
% whom fate has spared, He. has, in the end, abstained | 
led! from | belief, ‘commitment, OF, “judgement, Although his , 

quest for the Unknowable is doomed, he, is, fated, to. 


ee 
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tempt to transcend earthly 
he impenetrable essence of 
find salvation, but returns 
‘believer or infidel’, but 
only ‘‘another 


continue in his vain at 
existence and discover t 
the Cosmos. He. does aot 
to tell his story, neither 


still thc outcast and wanderer; 
sad 


orphan ° 
The ‘anti-salvation’ interpretation may appear valid if Moby~Dick 
js read independently of the other works of Melville, for there is no 
definite indication on the varrator’s part to warrant an_ interpre- 
tation that Ishmael undergoes a ‘rebirth.’ On the contrary Ishmael’s 
survival pales beside the impressive and terrifying destruction of 
Ahab and his crew. But if the work is read as part of Melville’s 
total message, the ‘anti-salvation’ interpretation goes against the 
philosophy of Melville and his general approach to Reality. All 
through his works Melville has projected the frightening loneiiness 
of man in a hostile universe but at the same time he has also 
shown that man can survive in such an environment, if he faces 
its inherent hostility in a spirit of brotherhood aud comradeship. 
4n the light of this ptilosopny tie meaning of Ishmael’s survival 


‘becomes clear. 


Pierre 


Pierre Or, The Ambiguities (1852) is different from ehacbie 
jn many ways, The most conspicuous difference is in the bdack- 
ground of the action. This is Melville’s first. work in which he 
turned from man fighting against the elements to man fight; 
against the limitatlons of his own human nature. The fe a 
terrifying sea-which in different degrees: formed the backgro La 
all Melville's works upto Moby-Dick, has given place to] d oe 
‘to Melville’s contemporary society. Pertaps it is this fact deh 
than any other that makes, Moby~Dick so inivenial ta incl. 


44 Ted N. Weissbuch and Bruce Stillj 
_ , ant ians, “Ishmael the Ironist : 
Anti-salvation Theme in ‘Moby-Dick’ in!" Blbcion’ Sale ronist : The 
XXXI (II Quarter, 1963), p75, fety Quarterly, 
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Ahab, old but heroic comes from the stock of ordinary whalers. 
‘The young Pierre: belongs to one of the highest aristoctatic families 
of America. Ahab wants to destroy the White Whale because he 
jt an embodiment of all personal’and universal woes. Pierre has 
no tangible, impressive foe to fight against. To use Merlin Bowen’s 
-words, Melville’s concern in Pierre 

is with the ambiguous. underworld of men’s moral 

nature.’ y 


‘Thus Ahab’s struggle is amahtg whereas Pierre’s, is : centripetal, 
Ahab’s defiance of the forces of the Universe and his complete 
dedication to hatred areoffset by the sanity and sobriety of Ishmael 
cand the principle of solidarity as evinced by Queequeg. Lucy and 
‘Charlie Millthorpe in, Pierre, though they stand for the principle 
of love or the heart, prove inadequate as foilsto the defiant Pierre. 
“They fail to swerve him from his mad pursuit. even temporarily. 
In Moby-Dick Melville's poetic or religious consciousness dominated. 
In Pierre it is his moral, psychological and social _ consciousness 
that is predominant. One more important difference, as Harry Levin 
“suggests, is that Moby-Dick succeeded in fusing perfectly, Melville’s 
‘practical observation with his , speculative . imagination. Blackness 

was counterbalanced there by whiteness in such dazzling radiance 
that. its successor was bound, to be an anticlimax.For, 


‘Blackness gat her banner’ in Pierre, beyond all 
previous limits;... .’ : 


By any standard Pierre is an artistic failure, ‘an’ aborile complement 
to Moby-Dick, as’ Mumford says. Coming in the wake of Moby- 
Dick, its flaws become all the more conspicuous. However, as a 
-document of Melviile’s mental atid ‘spiritual condition, as also. ‘his 
approach to reality, at this stage ‘of his life, it is as important as 
Moby-Dick.' In its penetrating stig} ‘of the hidden recesses of § a 


iti pO eS t 


' Merlin’ Bowen, ‘The Long Encounter ' (Chicago : “Ualversity of Ehicago 
‘Press, 1960), ch.3, p.199..41. or eeu at ah ( yllgios <t ahs 
2. Harry Levin, The Power.of Blackness, ch.6, p.184, (24 
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able confusion of motives that 
dvance of modern psychology, 
_whose works, are well known . for, their 
has , studieds: this side of a man’s, mental — 
elville has. “If -he. had been, able to 

kill that , he, displayed jin Moby-Dick, 


Pierre would have been as great a work, for it deals with an 
equally~important7 theme.” -Man’s:: struggle’ against “his external 
environment is as hazardous as his struggle against his sub-conscious. 
self. He has to face both with sobriety and sanity, not pa ie 
anger and’ defiance ‘of an ‘Ahab or a ‘Pierre. a ? . 


1G 3 


man’s personality andthe. unimagin 


resides there, ; it stands. much in; 4 


Not even; Hawthorne, ; 
psychological. .probings, | 
make-up.as} frankly, as, 'M 
command the same artistic s 


'. ™ Like ‘as of “his earlier works, Pierre is the story’ “of” the: 
transition of’ the hero! from ‘innocence’ ‘to’ experience. Pierre Glen- 
dinning’ is“4h affluent Young man, ‘healthy, handsome, devout and 
idealistic: He* is © heir to ‘Saddle’ ‘Meadows’, ' his family estate. 
which since his father’s « death is in the charge of. his beautiful but 
haughty’ mother, © Mary’ Glendinning. There is ‘perfect confidence 
and mutual? understanding” at “all points ‘between the mother and 
‘son. ‘All: associations ' of ““Sdddle Meadows’ inspire Pierre with 
pride.- ‘He! is *engagéed to ‘be married to Lucy Tartan, a beautiful 
‘girl of ‘the ‘neighbouthood with’ fitting social connections. The- first 
complication in his simple ‘life: occurs when Pierre discovers that 
his father whom he has held as a model of virtue, has in the past. 
_ abandoned Ais illegitimate child, Isabel, who now lives in “Saddle 
Meadows’ in ‘a state of servitude. His lofty idealism urges Pierre 
to protect her. Because of his mother’s callous treatment of Delly 
Ulyer, another. girl. of the, neighbourhood, with.an, illegitimate 
ill e Pierre is sure, she. will, not., _acknowledge Asabel, as a 
: D 
toe iia : i he. plans to , redeem. the sin of his father by 
at > thd b world. that ihe, has, secretly, married. Isabel... He: 
i a be] and D ly, Ulver with, him to. New York, where 
he decides, to, earn his, Jiying. by, writing. Diffic Iti ‘| a 
in the’ city. His co MEMES] PURLRP Piens 
usin Glen ref se 
didicals, to, wtite, sand uses to help him. He finds it 
health Sell, his: boak to, the publishers,i;And his 
ealth is totally ruined due to overwork, ‘Hi 
fter disinh is mother‘dies of shock 
a isinheriting him! of. his estates Lucy;"after'her initial shoe 
*Lucy;*after’ her: initial ‘shock, 
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recovers and joins him in the city to help him tide over his 
difficulties, The enmity between Pierre and Glen takes such a turn 
that Pierre kills him in a fit of rage. Pierre is taken to prison 
where Lucy discovers that Pierre and Isabel are actually brother 
and sister and hence gd Ly shock, Pierre and Isabel too end their 
lives with poison. 


The whole of Book I and a great part of Book II are devoted © 
to portraying the idyllic life of “Saddle Meadows’. The satirical 
tone and the extravagance in language make Melville’s aim clear. ’ 
He wants to'describe a society that is insular and traditional.’ 
Mrs. Glendinning is haughty, self-complacent and rigid. Her way - 
of life reflects all the social hypocrisies and - superficialities which * 
an inland community like the one at “Saddle: Meadows’ cherishes. 
Melville describes her as, ; 


a lady who externally furnished a ‘singular example 
of the preservative and ‘beautifying’ influences of 
unfluctuating rank, health, and wealth, when’ joined 
toa ‘fine mind of *medium culture, -uncankered by 
any ie ce gtief, and never worn by sordid’ 
cares.* 


Her ‘Telations with her son are marked by artificiality Siti ‘imma- 

turity. “Pierre. himself” comes to realize the shallowness of his _ 
mother’s love for him after he Teceives Tsabel’s letter and is forced & 
to _presume. that she will not acknowledge Isabel. For Mrs. Glen- : 
dioning’s, love for. Pierre is not genuine but based on pride. ‘She _ 
loved him because in him she saw. her own. curled and haughty 
beauty and it was to this mirrored. image - that she, _ offered. cher 
homage. People at ‘Saddle Meadows’. lead a devout life under the 
guidance of the Rev. Mr. Falsgrave who is an example of a person : 
whose, profession a =F a. r 
3 Pierre, (Signet Classic; New American Library, 1964), Bel, ch 
P.24. [Subsequent references to the text are to this edition). 
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tangled by all fleshly alliances, ang 


ss unavoidably en 
h godly freedom in a world of 


cannot move wit 
benefices.* 


The uncharitable way in which he orders Delly Ulver to jg, 

‘saddle Meadows’ shows that he is a mere hypocrite, 3 oul 
in the hands of Mrs. Glendinning on whom he depends for 4; 
pread. Chapter IV of Book V wherein Mrs.» Glendinning, Pitre 
and Falsgrave discuss Delly’s sin, brings out fully the hyprocrig 

of Falsgrave. Melville’s criticism of these beacons of religion, wi 
in the name of Christ have brought misery and woe tO. Countless 
people, is evident all through his works since he wrote Typeg 
Falsgrave’s answer to Pierre’s questions, while he is championing 
Delly’s cause, is worth noting for its evasiveness and et 
irresponsibility. ; 


Millions of circumstances modify all moral questions; 
80 that though conscience may possibly dictate freely 
in any known special case; yet, by one universal 
maxim, to embrace all: moral contingencies, — this is 
not only impossible, but the attempt, t eo 
: ) 
foolish.® . aa 


Pierre and Lucy too are typical products of ‘Saddle M d : 
bound by a romantic love as yet untested by experience a aes 
heritage, virtues and accomplishments have been describ d i re 
detail perhaps because Melville wanted to show how ‘aft oa 
near=pertect boys prove to be for the woes of the ay suci 
from his childhood Pierre has yearned to engage "Se " x 
pee at Sister’s behalf, yet when he actual al 
ie at A Site, he fails miserably, Melville’s aim — 
could have been to refute the ee a a “Saddle Meadows os 
y the ‘monarchial 


world’ that in de : 
statues erected Ae ie America the sacred Past has no fixed 2 
F > aed that all things irreverently seethe and — 
4 Ibid., Bk.VIII, ch.7, p.194 j y 
5 Ibid,, BK.Y, ch.4, p.129, ; 


a el ee 


—_—— 
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oil in the vulgar cauldron of an everlasting uncrystallizing Present. 
Melville believed that in matters of pedigree America could claim 
equality with England. Melville may also have wanted to stress 
the vanity inherent in claiming a peerage or nobility as a mark 
of one’s greatness. To quote Melville’s words; 


a. Perishable as stubble, and fungous- as the fungi, 
those grafted families successively live and die on the 
eternal soil of a name. ... So that the empty air of 
a name is more endurable than a man... .° 


“Saddle Meadows’ may or may not be an exact picture of the 
community in which the Melvilles or the Gansevoorts lived. But 
coming from a landed, genteel family himself, Melville must have 
been aware of the short-comings of such families. Stressing the 
importance of the portrayal of the contemporary society of Melville, 
Ronald Mason says, 


The aristocratic demesne at ‘Saddle Meadows’ empha- 
sizes both the virile traditionalism and the secluded 
- innocence of sentient young America. Just as the_ 
gelation between the ‘Pequod’ and America 
considerably broaden the application of Moby—Dick, 
Pierre loses much of its effect if its national 
significanee is ignored. From now oh ° Melville’s 
awareness of contemporary society and its development 
will colour decisively the selection of his theme and 


treatment.’ 


Once Pierre leaves ‘Saddle Meadows’ with Isabel and Delly, 
ft disappears from the background of the action, and the city and 
its dehumanized life come into focus. Satirical as Melville is in - 
describing the vanities of the people of the countryside, we have ~ 
in Pierre some of the best descriptions of the peace and tranquil- ~ 
lity that pervade the countryside. From this stage of the novel 

6 1ibid., Bk.I, ch.3, p.30. 
7 Ronald Mason, The Spirit Above the Dust (London: Lehmann, 1951), 

ch.12, p.171, 
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ie. from Book XVI, chapter I, what comes into focus is the 
filth and the callousness which characterize |ife j, 
a city. Redburn and Israel Potter also show that Melville had q 
deep insight into the evils of urban life. The first contact with 
the city seems to knock Pierre. and his companions out of thejr 
countryside naiveté. The very touch of the wheels of the coach on 
the pavement makes the inmates conscious of a change. It is as 
if the buried hearts of some dead citizens have come to the 
surface. Pierre’s opinion about the city exaggerated and unwarranted 
though it is, shows: his utter disillusionment and this in turn 
shows how secluded and sheltered, life at “Saddle Meadows’ was, 


squalor and the 


Pierre is Melville’s third, titanic hero out to unearth the 
mystery of the universe and fight its tyranny. From the moment 
Isabel’s face starts haunting him, he finds reality crumbling around 
him. He feels that what he had always before considered the solid 
land of veritable reality, was DOW being audaciously, encroached 
upon by bannered armies of hooded phantoms. The face of 
Isabel becotnes symbolic of the mystery of Truth itself and_ stirs 
his deepest thoughts. This is ‘his first inkling of feelings of woe 
too. For conjuring up Isabel's face ashe sits near the pine-tree, 
one evening, he wonders if Grief is a pendant to pleasantness. 
For, till he meets Isabel his life has been one long stretch of 
pleasantness. On, receiving Isabel’s letter, revealing her identity, his 
pride in his parents and his heritage turns into Joathing. Not even 
his lovely, immaculate mother, remains. entirely untouched or 
unaltered by the shock. And the long-cherished image of his 
father is now transfigured before him from a green foliaged tree 
into a blasted trunk. The loss of faith in his mother gives rise to 
a feeling of exile, an ‘Ishmael’ feeling which Melville gives expression 
to in many of his wotks. Pierre feels lonely and discarded and is 
forced to seek support in himself. 

ry 

Fain, then, for one moment, would he have recalled 
the thousand sweet illusions of Life; tho’ purchased 
at the price of Life’s Truth; so that once more he 
might not feel himself driven out an infant Ishmale 
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into the desert, withno maternal ate to bagel 
and comfort him.*® ys 


Henceforward Pierre stands alone to. fight the tyranny of the 
world. He feels that he has no paternity and no past and there- 
fore he is free to indulge his sclf-will. This is the. turning point 
in his development. He becomes defiant and arrogant towards 
everybody. Like Taji and Ahab he recognizes no sob bonds, 
no intetindebtedness for 


in the Enthusiast to Duty, the heaven—begotten Christ 
is born; and will not own a mortal” parent, and 
spurns and rends all mortal bonds.® 


This assumption of total independence is the hall mark of all 
the titans in Melville, as far as their search for Truth is concerned. 
And even at the verge of destruction, they accept no- earthly or 
heavenly bonds. Pierre’s plight can be. judged from these words : 


On either hand clung to by a girl who ‘would have 
laid down her life for him; Pierre, nevertheless, in 
his deepest; highest part, was utterly without sympa-: : 
_thy from anything divine, human, brute, or vegetable. 
One in a city of hundreds. of thousands of human. 
beings, Pierre was solitary as at the Pole.'® 
4 


Besides this, Taji, Ahab and Pierre become defiant towards the 


- forces of the Universe because these forces are inscrutable. Behind 


this inscrutability, Ahab and Pierre see an+,Evil force ready to 
destroy. mankind, Yet Ahab’s monomania is’ directed towards a 
single object viz. the White Whale. His pursuit takes »a) single 
unified course. And so, the readers can identify themselves with 
Ahab to a certain extent at least. With Pierre the search becomes 
confused. One is not sure what he is fighting against. The dark 
mystery of Isabel’s face prompts him to question the mystery of Truth. 

8 Pierre, Bk.V, ch.1. pp.115-16. . , — 

9 Ibid., Bk.V, ch.5, p,134. LO) OL Eels RRS Ny Ra 
-10 Ibid., Bk.XXV, ch.3, p.380, Nek 
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The search for Truth makes him conscious of Grief 

consciousness of Grief prompts him to hurl abuses at Ra 
he sees as the author of all his woes. Hence he VOWS fo He 
the ultimate Truth and the method he employs is defiance. Chaar 
VI of Book Iil of Pierre reads very much like chapter XXKyy 
of Moby-Dick. Words like : 


and the: 
te Whon 


Thou Black knight, that with visor down, thyg 
confrontest me, and mockest at me; lo! I strike 
through thy helm, and will see thy facc, be it Gorgon 1 : 
...From all idols, I tear all veils; henceforth I wy | 
see the hidden things; and live right out in my own, 
hidden life !*? 


spoken by Pierre, remind one of Ahab’s words : 


All visible objects, man, are but as pasteboard masks. 
...there, some unknown but still reasoning thing puts 
forth the mouldings of its features from behind the 
unreasoning mask. If man will strike, strike through | 
thé mask!?%? . | 


But Pierre finds the mystery of the human soul as unravellable 
as the mystery of the universe.: Melville expresses Pierre’s sense of 
frustration by. using an apt image : 


The old mummy lies buried in cloth on cloth; it 
takes time to unwrap this Egyptian king. Yet now, 
forsooth, because Pierre began to see through the 
first superficiality of the world, he fondly weens he 
has come to the unlayered substance. But, far as any 
geologist has yet gone down into the world, it is _ 
found to consist of nothing but surface stratified oD 
surface. To its axis, the world being nothing but. 
Superinduced superficies, By vast pains we mine into : 
the pyramid; by horrible gropings we come to the central 
10om; with joy we espy the sarcophagus; but we lift 
M1 Ibid., BLT, ch.6, p91 aes | 
12, Moby-Dick, ch,36, p.161, 
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the lid-and nobody is there ! - appallingly vacant as 
vast is the soul of a man! }® 


It is very difficult to find out what is happening in the hidden 
recesses of & man’s personality. He may be acting out of the loftiest 
motives, yet lurking behind he finds motives not entirely altruistic. 
This is exactly what happens to Pierre’s relationship to Isabel. 
Although she has been the cause of his loftiest ideals on one side, 
on the other, she has aroused his basest instincts. Hence he is 
not sure whether the person for whom he has sacrificed everything 
is a ‘saint’ or a: ‘fiend’. This is the plight of ail enthusiastic natures. 
Human values are so ambiguous that one cannot champion a 
cause without the fear of its being linked to some evil consequence. 
Hence Melville is right when he. says, 


In those Hyperborean regions, to which enthusiastic 
Truth, and Earnestness, and Independence, will inva- 
riably lead a mind fitted by nature for profound and 
fearless thought, all objects are seen in a dubious, 
uncertain, and refracting light. Viewed through that 
rarefied atmosphere the most immemorially admitted 
maxims of men begin to slide and fluctuate, and finally 


become inverted...14 


But it is Pierre’s feeling 
ducing this confounding 
themselves that these won 
argues that if Heaven itse 
can one expect from man 
how can one pass a censorious W 
man is wholly made in heaven, W 
Melville .once again 
fallibility of mankind re 
made i 


a 
13° PIERRE, Bk.XXI. c2.1, p.323, 
14 Ibid,, Bk.IX, ch.], p.195, 


that the very heavens are guilty of pro- 
effect, since it is mostly in the heavens 
derful mirages are exhibited. Heace he 
If is guilty of such fluctuations what 
9 If the source of creation is polluted, 
ord against mankind? And if 
hy do we catch hell-glimpses ? 
touches upon his pet. theme that the 
flects the fallibility of God, since man is 
n the image of God. Pierre becomes aware of the fallibility 
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his own motives when he realizes wilh a shock that his feelings 
f-sister, are in part physical. Hence he conclude 
deal of moral perfection in man is Wide ‘d 
d Vice are trash. Pierre becomes 4, 
between Virtue and Vice. that be 
hadows cast from one thing which 
ierre results from his mixing tp 


of 
towards his hal 
that the uttermost i 
the mark, and that Virtue an 
confused by these ambiguities 
feels that they are like two Ss 
is a ‘nothing’. The tragedy. of P 


the-moral and metaphysical aspects of reality. 


e same disillusionment where his writing js 


He experiences th : 
world a book, some 


concerned. He has resolved tO give the 
thoughtful thing of absolute Truth, which the world would hail with 
ight. He is confident that he will be able to do 


surprise and cel 
ing of original thought which the 


so because of that bottomless spi 
occasion and time has caused to burst out in himself. But ke soon 


realizes how impossible it is to write such a book for 

all the great hooks. in the world are but the mutilated 
shadowings—forth of invisible and eternally unembodied . 
images in the soul; so ‘that they are but the mirrors, 
distortedly reflecting to us our own things; and never 
mind what the mirror may be, if we would see the 
object, we must look at the object itself, and not at 


A 


its reflection. 


Hence the more he wrote and the deeper he divcd, he saw the 
everlasting elusiveness of Truth and the universal lurking 
insincerity of even the greatest and the purest written thoughts. 
He felt that like knavish cards, the leaves of all great books were 
covertly packed, Pierre’s failure to write the kind of book he 
wanted to, reflects Melville’s own doubt about the great function 
of literature, fo tell the truth. Needless to say this feeling of 
Melville’s part was due to the failure of his own books specially 
the kind of books he desired most to write. So, as Charles 
Watson says, yrs 


— 
IS Ibid., Bk.XXI, ch.1, p.322, 
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he began to suspect - with an ultimate kind of epis- 
temological nihilism - that truth either cannot be 
known or does not even exist. 


No wonder, in Pierre, Melville denounces philosophers like Plato, 
Spinoza and Goethe and ‘the rabble of Muggletonian Scots and 
Yankees’, as slf-impostors, for, their so-called efforts and success 
to fathom the, mystery of the universe are as hopeless as it is to 
extract Voice out of Silence. 


Disappointed on all sides he begins to spurn his own aspi- 
rations and abhor the loftiest part of himself. He dies realizing 
too late that had he been heartless towards Isabel he would have 
been happy through a long life on earth and perchance through 
a long eternity in heaven. 


Now, tis merely pel in both worlds, 


he ae : fogs 
) F c ‘rg . 
Well, be it hell. I. will mold a edie of the flames, 
and, with my. breath of flame, breathe back my - 


___ defiance 11° 


What is noteworthy about Pietre’s defiance is that it is not offset 
like Ahab’s by recurrent glimpses into his ‘humanities’ or his sen- 
timents Even as late as the second day of the chase of Moby 
Dick, Ahab wanted to lean for support on somebody. This factor 
in Ahab’s personality makes it’ possible for readers to admire him 
even if they do not fully sympathize with his approach. With 
Pierre, this is not so. Though it is his heart that has prompted 
him to renounce the shallow world of ‘Saddle Meadows’ ‘and to 
commit himself to Isabel and life’s dark mystery, he realizes that 
the heart is no infallible guide. He therefore decides to devote 
himself, without reservation to the life of the mind and in the 
16 Charles N, Watson, “Melville and the Theme of Timonism : From 
Pierre to The Peer ee American Literature, Vo\.XLIV (Novem- 


‘ber, 1972), p.368, - ; 
17 Pierre, Bk, XXVI, ch.6, p. 403. Lan 
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his heart, so much so that he loges 
af: tis Pay in hay and Isabel also, and hurls curses op 
them before he dies. Once again this stands Me contrast to Ahab’s 
behaviour for it is during the last days of his life that he most 
remembers his family and his home with feelings of remorse, 


Plotinus Plinlimmon and his pamphlet which Pierre finds in 
the coach bound for New York, have caught the attention of 
many critics. Most of these seem to agree with the opinion that 
Plinliimmon and his pamphlet are a satire on:Emerson and the 
principles of transcendentalism. 


At least, if not this, some of these critics believe that Melville’s 
intention with regard to the main theme of the pamphlet, viz., 
‘virtuous expediency’ is satirical. And one agrees with Willard 
Thorp’s thesis that if one accepts the pamphlet as Melville’s 
sincere propagation of the principle of ‘virtuous expediency’, the 
book offers many contradictions. The whole action of Pierre and 
Melville’s description of Plotinus as he sees him at the Apostles” 
would show that Melville wrote the Plinlimmon chapter (Book 
XIV, chapter III), with his tongue in his cheek. Yet if one 
examines the pamphlet, not in isolation, but within the range of 
the whole of _Melville’s works one feels that much as he was 
fascinated by the Absolute or Ideal in everything, he showed in 
Mardi, Moby-Dick and Pierre, how its pursuit ended in destruction. 
In Mardi he posed ‘Serenia’ as the alternative to Taji’s obsession. 
In Moby Dick the unobtrusive but ever-present Ishmael was 
posed agains: the aggressive Ahab, In Pierre, although the 
Plinlimmon pamphlet does not stand as powerfully against the 
mad ravings of Pierre, it nevertheless shows that Melville was not 
unaware of the evils of an uncompromising approach to Reality, 
even at this stage in his life when he was undergoing the most 
unnerving mental torture. The Plinlimmon Pamphlet also shows 
another important development in American literature. John J: 


Gross has examined how Writers, who in the thirties and forties 
had upheld the Rousseauistic and Jeffersonian -concepts of liberty 
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and individualism, were in the fifties re-examining man’s relation- 
ship to his community. : 


For isolated though he may have been, says Gross, 


Melville was not alone in his concern for the cultural 
problem of the individual in a community largely 
re dominated by selfish interest.1® 


The general trend of Melville’s works after Pierre strengthens this- 
view. The protagonists-of his works after Pierre have abandoned 
the extreme course of independence, self-assertion, isolation and 
defiance, that ‘was characteristic of the earlier heroes and have 
accepted the moderate path that is expounded in the Plinlimmom 
pamphlet. The key passage of the pamphlet is. worth noting. 


A RE GOS AT ES RODD A gh PE A ORT NO 


A virtuous expediency, ... seems the highest desirable 
or attainable earthly excellence for the mass of men, 
and is the only earthly excellence that their Creator 
intended for them....A due appreciation of this 
matter will do good to man. For, hitherto, being 
authoritatively taught by his dogmatical teachers that 
he must, while on earth, aim at heaven, and attain 
it, too, in all his earthly acts, , on pain of eternal 
wrath; and finding by experience that this is utterly 
impossible; in his despair, he is too apt to run clean 
away into all manner of moral abandonment, self— 
deceit, and hypocrisy; or else he openly runs, like a 
mad dog, into atheism.” 


The title of the pamphlet is ‘“Chronometricals and Horologicals””” 
The former stands for heavenly or ideal values, the latter for 


earthly or, practical values. What the pamphlet propounds is that 
a mortal cannot abide by heavenly virtues alone; neither can 


his god-like half be satisfied with the merely earthly. Hence 
instead of following one course or the other in its entirety, it is- 
Ebi a a ¢ ie 


18 John J, Gross, ‘The Face of Plinlimmon and the. ‘Failures* ef the 
Fifties,” Emerson Society Quarterly, XXVIII (IIT Quarter, 1962), p.7 . 
19 Pierre, Bk. XIV, ch.3, pp.248-49, a oa : 
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ke a compromise between the two, Ye 
te Melville shows how difficult jt jg for 
idealists like him to © rever-encroaching appetite for Goq 
The ‘Enceladus’ chapter Bk, XXV3 ae Y), although it shows 
Pierre in a dream, a” Rnccladus hurling his immitigable hate 
t “he invulnerable steep’, 1s proof of Melville’s belief in the 
h and heaven. Hence he is prompted 


more advisable to ma 
through Pierre’s examip ; 
urb thei 


agains 
blend in man of eartl 
to say : 
_..whoso storms the sky gives best proof he came 
from thither! But whatso crawls contented in the 
moat before that crystal fort, shows it was born 
within that slime, and there forever will bide. 


o knew the dangers of a ‘virtuous expediency’ carried 


Melville als 
warns : 


too far. For in the pamphlet itself he 
onceit does by no means involve 
acts which wicked men may 
kedness downright wicked . 


their own horologes, as 
I. 21 ; 


This chronometrical c 
the justification of all the 
perform. For in their wic 
men sin as much against 
against the heavenly chronomete 


And in The Confidence-Man he shows to what extent this principle 
«could be stretched by man to ‘fleece his fellow-men. Thus one 


can conclude that Melville would neither advocate an uncommitted ~ 


idealism like Pierre’s nor an equivocal. compromise like Falsgrave’s. 
For Melville had increasingly come to admire. an attitude that 
Merlin Bowen so aptly describes as 


one of resistance without defiance and acceptance 
Without surrender, of an indifference that is not 
apathy and an affirmation free of an illusion. ™ 


. Pierte’s Search for Truth ends in disaster because he under- 
akes it outside the human context. It lacks the all-comprehending 


20 Ibid.. Bk.XXV, ch.5, p.389. 
21 Ibid, Bk.XIV, ch.3, p.247, 
22 Merlin Bowen, The Long Encounter, ch,5, p.235,. 4 


‘ 


wa 


; 
: 
t 


oneness’, that ‘calm representativeness’ by which a steady, philoso- 
phic mind reaches forth and draws to itself the objects of its 
contemplations’ in their collective entiréty. Because of his eagerness, 
all objects to Pierre seem deceptively foreshortened. The intensity 
of his idealism prompts him to view each object as detached from 
the larger perspective of life. His downfall: results because of his 
inability;to see both the bright and dark aspects of life. And it 
is in this connection that Lucy and Isabel gain significance. Broadly 
speaking Lucy embodies the brighter aspects of life while ‘Isabel 
stands for the darker. Lucy represents the known; the familiar. She 
stands for the principle of the heart..She,belongs to the earth and 
is an emblem, of man’s earthly felicity. Isabel represents the 
Unknown and the strange. She stands for the hcad; the sea and 
ali that it signifies. She represents man’s’ ideals, his ever-encroa- 


ching appetite for God. In his.;search for Truth, Pierre clings. 
totally to Isabel and what she stands for. He forgets that man’s - 
aspirations, however noble, cannot be realized'in a realm where’ 
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human values are-absent. His aspiration’ becomes so ‘perverted. ~ 
that -he refuses; to acknowledge the reawakening of his heart~ - 


caused by Lucy’s arrival: He ultimately ‘cleaves ‘to Isabel’due‘to- ° 
the spmpulsion of his vow and destroys himself.and all around him:- : 


2 
cleat 


Pes: 


? 


~The ‘secondary theme of Pierre’ is the incestuous relationship _ 


between Pierre and Isabel. ‘It projects ‘the ‘havoc a ‘man’s subcon- 
scious motives ‘causes, if they are not understood in ‘their f proper. 
perspective or if they are not’ channelized in the right direction... 
Since this study aims at analysing the different facets of Evil in 
Melville’s works, this aspect too viz. the division of sexes and the 
evil which, according to~ Melville, results from’ ‘such a division, 
could be appropriately mentioned here. Critics and. biographers 
with a psychological bias, Arvin, Munford, Chase and Murray, 
to mention a few, have made much of Melville’ s stunted sexuality, 
They have cited as proof, the absence of any real women charac- 
ters in most of his major works. Fayaway, Yillah, Hautia, Lucy, — 
Isabel and Mrs,, Glendinning are. merely insubstaaa _ Portraits 
According to Chase, Melville 
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in his books loved men better than women and 
signified this fact with his homoerotic fantasies~ 
fantasies that surpassed life in their poignant tender- 
ness and in their titanic primeval surging. ?° 


“Melville’s relationship with his mother, sisters and his wife, jg 
understood by these critics to have remained an ideal, adolescent 
relationship and that as a result he felt repelled when he tried to 
-eonfront it as an adult. Mumford feels that Melville’s sexual] 
impulses and his intellectual career were closely bound up and 
therefore the failure of Pierre as a work of art is proof of the 
havoc Melville’s own instinct played as a result of his fixation, 
‘The symbol of incest,’ he feels, is perhaps the symbol of his 
shrinkage, his defeat and the ultimate blackness of the mood: that 
tesulted from it. Because of such an interpretation, Pierre’s 
telationship with Mrs. Glendinning,. Lucy and with Isabel, prompts | 
one to look for autobiogtaphical hints in the work. However, 
such an analysis will have to be only conjectural. Even 
Meville’s portrayal of the turmoil ‘Amor’: causes in Urania in the 
poem After The Pleasure Party cannot be taken to imply his own - 
predicament. Urania, a Virgin has devoted her youth to intellectual 
pursuits. She has avoided all sensual pleasures during this period. 
But she finds to her dismay that her contempt for and evasion 
of ‘Amor’ is revenged and that as.a result she remains unfulfilled 
in life. She feels it is some interfering god or ‘anarch’ who has 
divided mankind into two beings of opposite sexes and hence she 
rebukes him thus : 


Why hast thou made us but in halves - 
Co-relatives ? This makes us slaves. 

If these co-relatives never meet 
Self-hood itself seems incomplete. 
‘And such the dicing of blind fate 


23. Richard Chase, Herman Melville (New York: Hafner Publishing 
Co., 1971), ch.12, p.295, ' 
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Few matching halves here meet and mate. 
What Cosmic jest or Anarch blunder 

The human integral clove asunder 

And shied the fractions through life’s gate? ?* 


If these lines are kept in mind, then Chase’s contention, that 
Melville writes of the division of the sexes in this poem, as an 
obstacle placed by an anarch in the path of man, appears valid. 
And it also agrees with the basic argument of this study that 
Melville viewed Evil, till he wrote Pierre at least, as part of a world 


governed by a God’ of Righteousness or inflexible justice. Hence — 


hc may have viewed the division of the sexes as an act of God 
meant to prevent. mankind from. achieving self-hood or deflect 
them from their aspirations.. The: reference, in the last verse of 
the poem, about the artist’s art remaining ‘inanimate’, seems to 
have prompted critics to find autobiographical hints in the poem. 


t 


eee 
24. After the Pleasure Party, (From the Collected Poems of Herman 


Melville. edited by Howard P. Vincent, Chicago ; Packard and Company, 
Hendricks House, Inc., 1947), p.219. 
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